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Keep your eye on 


ACME 


e for new ideas in scissors 


and shears that set a 


new pace in sales! 


AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Watch for national advertising 


of these fast-moving 


Aeme lines: 


ACME 


@ EVERSHARP 9 KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 


@ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN, 


In the 384 pages of this book. you get illustrated art 
and projects for school use. 384 pages of illustration, 


29 subject headings, each completely illustrated, 


that enables you to see all the steps in each projects. 


172 Printer’s Bldg., 


Send me a copy of THE 
refund my money. 
Name 
School Address 


Post Office 


NEW « An teaching ideas 


ready to help you in this book 
THE ART TEACHER 


by Pedro deLemos, Editor of SCHOOL ARTS 


32 in full color, 
make this one of the most complete teaching books ever published. 
include drawing, 
design, lettering, holiday projects, modeling, puppetry, and posters. 
Lessons plan themselves when you have this illustrated book as helper 


At New Low Price *5.00 (Previously edited $8.00) 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Worcester 8, | 
ART TEACHER. Enclosed is $5.00. | 

| 


If | am not satisfied, | will return book in ten days and you'll 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outli.e scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36° outlines 
class project 


for individual seat work or a 
make a frieze 12 fect long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 
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HAT do you want to 

W save up a lot of 

money for? You'll never 
need the stuff. 


Why, just think of all 
the wonderful, wonderful 
things you can do with- 
out money. Things like— 
well, things like— 

On second thought, you’d better keep on saving, 
chum. Otherwise you’re licked. 


For instance, how are you ever going to build that 
Little Dream House, without a trunk full of moolah? 
You think the carpenters are going to work free? 
Or the plumbers? Or the architects? Not those lads. 
They’ve been around. They’re no dopes. 


And how are you going to send that kid of yours 
to college, without the folding stuff? Maybe you 


WHERES My COUGH ? 


think he can work his way through by playing the 
flute. If so, you’re crazy. (Only three students 
have ever worked their way through college by 
playing the flute. And they had to stop eating for 
four years.) 


And how are you going to do that world-traveling 
you’ve always wanted to do? Maybe you think you 
can stoke your way across, or scrub decks. Well, 
that’s no good. I’ve tried it. It interferes with ship- 


Money EVERYTHING- 


(OR 18 177) 


BY GROUCHO MARX 


board romances. 


So—all seriousness aside—you’d better keep on 
saving, pal. 


Obviously the best way is by continuing to buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds—through the Payroll Plan. 


They’re safe and sound. Old Uncle Sam personally 


guarantees your investment. And he never fobbed 
off a bum I.0.U. on anybody. 


You get four bucks back for every three you put 
in. And that ain’t hay, alfalfa, or any other field- 
grown product. 


Millions of Americans—smart cookies all—have 
found the Payroll Plan the easiest and best way 
to save. 


So stick with the Payroll Plan, son—and you 
can’t lose. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by thin ine 
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Simplified 
Effective 
Art Teaching 


CREATIVE ART 
for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure results with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . . . no special skill, 
education, or equipment 
needed. 


Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 


Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step of 
instruction . . . make art as 
easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full color illustrated circular 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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What is “Good Drawing”? 


HELEN E. CLEAVES, Director Emeritus 
Department of Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools 


“THE STUPEFIER of draw- 
ing is here,” announced the small 
boy to his classroom teacher as he 
let me into the school. That was 
years ago but I have humbly 
treasured the experience as a warn- 
ing, lest my visits merely interrupt 
the day’s work instead of lending 
inspiration to pupils and teachers. 

Just how does one inadvertantly 
stupefy the child’s natural impulse 
to draw? My early mistakes as an 
art teacher were due to over con- 
scientious criticism. My standards 
were high, as they should be in the 
arts, for art is a matter of high 
standards. ‘The trouble was that 
my standards were not appropriate 
for judging children’s drawings. I 
knew a lot about art but not enough 
about children. I considered it my 
duty then to explain to even the 
youngest pupil that his drawing 
was not very good because “‘it 
would not look like that.” It took 
me some time to get the child’s 


point of view and to be convinced 
that he had a very definite and 
sound method of thinking. It was 
the honest study of their drawings 
which helped me to understand 
children. We keep saying that 
drawing is a language of expression 
so why not accept youthful pictures 
as messages to us from the world 
of childhood? ‘This proved to be 
one of my most delightful discover- 
ies in teaching and it led me to 
recognize truth as the child senses it. 

Take this drawing of a cup for 
example: Fig. (1) It is quite typical 
of a primary school drawing and it 
is easily recognizable as a picture 
of a cup, and yet, a cup never looks 
like that. Drawing No. (2) is my 
idea of a “good drawing”, because 
through high school and art school 
I acquired much knowledge of per- 
spective, the science of appearances. 
I know about foreshortened circles 
and eye levels so the child’s drawing 
looked “wrong” to me, but it is not 
bad at all if truth counts for any- 
thing. 

The child has a fresh and vital 
interest in truth and he knows a lot 
about real cups, bowls and plates. 
He eats and drinks from them, he 
helps “set the table” and possibly 
manages to put some dishes away 
in the china closet. He is interested 


-in them as objects which he handles 
fand uses and his drawing (Fig. 1) 


tells the truth from the handler’s 
point of view. The circle at the top 
represents the big round hole where 
the liquid goes in and comes out. 
The straight line at the bottom 


shows the flatness of the base which 
must rest securely on the level sur- 
face of the table or saucer when he 
sets it down. It must not tip over. 
He recalls grievous experiences with 
tipping cups. ‘The two curves at 
the sides show the shape of the cup 
quite as well as those in picture 
No. 2. The handle is stuck on pre- 
cariously but it is in place and quite 
true to shape. 

So, the amount of it is that the 
child’s drawing is based on his sense 
of touch, most fundamental of all 
the senses, while mine is based on 
appearances or visual impressions, 
His is more profoundly true than 
mine and it expresses his interest 
perfectly. Moreover his type of 
drawing is only one line removed 
from the designer’s profile drawing 
illustrated in No. 3, and it resembles 
the workman’s type of drawing 
shown in No. 4. In fact his draw- 
ing is the nearest possible approach 
to reality which can be drawn on a 
flat piece of paper by a simple 
outline. 

Then what shall the teacher do to 
induce progress? First of all com- 
mend the young artist for telling so 
much in his drawing. Avoid any 
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attempt to “show him how” to 
draw a cup the way you draw it. 
Better for the teacher to try draw- 
ing a few things the way he does 
it in order to recapture the child’s 
mental attitude. It really is a de- 
lightful and advantageous state of 
mind. But, on with the lesson. It 
would be of no benefit to set a real 
cup in front of him and tell him to 
look at it. He knows cups. In 
fact, he knows more than he has 
put into his picture but it has not 
occurred to him to say it. Let the 
teacher at this point ask the simple 
question -- “What COLOR is the 
cup?” “Tell me with your crayons 
or paints.” 

Color is purely visual. It cannot 
be felt with fingers; hence, the invi- 
tation to show the color is clever 
strategy at this point. It does not 
contradict or belittle anything in 
the picture already invented, but it 
adds what the eye alone offers to 
complete the facts about the cup. 
It is fun to put on color, especially 
if the pupil decides for himself 
what color his cup is to be inside 
and outside. A cup can be any 
color so there is no right or wrong 
about it. Figure 1 is a cup. Figure 
5 is a red cup. Figure 6 is a red 
cup with a bit of decorative design 


on it. It is now a cup full of edu- 
cation and the word CUP is more 
than an empty symbol as the pupil 
reads or speaks it. There is more 
to learn about cups and all the 
other objects in nature and in the 
arts, but we have discovered a good 
way of learning by combining ex- 
perience and pictures with words. 
A “good drawing” then, is one 
which serves its purpose well, like 
every other good thing. A good 
teacher encourages drawing and 
painting as one of the tools of learn- 
ing in the arts as well as in the sci- 
ence, realizing that in the sciences 
the emphasis is on human knowl- 


The Pugnacious Child 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


On E OF THE biggest problems 
teachers have confronting them is 
that of the pugnacious child. I be- 
lieve it is a rarity when at least one 
of this type is not found in every 
classroom. It may be a boy or girl 
but usually is the former. 

What makes some children want 
to fight their playmates instead of 
enjoying their companionship in a 
normal amiable manner? 

Of course we grant that it is nor- 
mal for youngsters to playfully box 
or wrestle with one another but we 
are not dealing with that sort of 
“fighting” here. We are concerned 
with the type of child who will trip 
another who passes his desk, a child 


who will hit another in the face or 
throw him to the ground and then 
bang him again when he is down. Or, 
we are thinking of the pupil who on 
the playground will maliciously pick 
up a rock, stick, brick or whatever is 
handy and hurl it at someone. In 
other words, he seems to delight in 
antagonizing all about him for no 
reason. Often he may do these things 
in temper, but just as often as we 
have said before without reason. 

In studying the various cases 
which have come to our attention, 
we would say that one condition or 
factor is common to all. The pugna- 
cious child lacks self control. When 
questioned, he can’t seem to give 


edge. In the arts we welcome cre- 
ative imagination, idealism and the 
artist’s individual feelings about his 
experiences, even if he happens to 
be a very young artist indeed. The 
arts offer the subtlest and most 
effective modes of teaching. We 
have gone so far with the sciences 
that we need now to balance our 
whole program with a better under- 
standing and use of the creative arts 
for without the arts there is no rea- 
son for the sciences. Our whole 
philosophy of life is now up for dis- 
cussion with hope of improvement. 
Let’s think it over! 


any explanation for his deeds. Usu- 
ally it’s, “Because I wanted to,” or 
“T didn’t think.” Therefore a lack of 
stern discipline and training in self 
control is indicated. Home and 
school authorities please note. 

Secondly, the pugnacious child is 
usually the unpopular child from the 
very first. He is a non-leader, he may 
be shy and go on for days, ignored by 
the rest of the children, and then 
suddenly, he wants attention. He 
knows of no other way than to start 
a fight. 

The child is nearly always coward- 
ly in his fighting so he does not be- 
come the brave hero type of fighter 
which he has anticipated. 

Another common factor in these 
cases as we have noted is that these 
children are invariably poor stud- 
ents. They have been retarded pos- 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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The picture is the lesson on tie-dyeing done by the Second Grade, Laura Haygood School, Miss Ethel Ballard, Teacher 
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Little Children Can Tie-Dye 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Supervisor of Art, Atlanta Elementary Schools 


Tie-pyernc has been used as 
textile decoration hundreds of 
years, and has been brought to a 
high artistic level in India and on the 


South Sea Islands; but the process 


can be simplified to such a degree 
that little children will achieve sur- 
prising results, and have something 
that is practical and beautiful to 
take home for 
Mothers’ Day. 


One of the nicest things about this 


Christmas or on 


project is the ease with which ma- 
terials can be found. 
are entirely practical; but even these 
are not as plentiful as formerly be- 


Sugar sacks 


cause of the scarcity of cotton goods. 
However old sheets are always at 
the which are 
naturally stronger than the center 


hand: and sides 


can be torn into large squares for 


making breakfast cloths, table 
covers, scarfs or wall-hangings. 


Smaller pieces make lovely mats or 
runners, or they may complete the 
breakfast or luncheon set as doilies. 
The texture of the sheeting is also 
quite pleasing as it has a velvety 


appearance when dyed; and it is 
also soft and easy for small fingers to 
tie. 

There are any number of ways of 
making the designs. The simplest 
knot in each 
corner of a square; then pull the 
center of the square into a loop, 
and tie a knot in it. This will give 
an irregular 


method is to tie a 


pattern each 
the center. If a 
tighter knot is desired, it can be 
made by moistening the cloth before 
tying. 


across 


corner and in 


Any second grade child can make 
these knots without help; but the 
brighter children can easily learn 
to tie simple designs with strings 
or narrow strips of cloth torn from 
the less desirable parts of the sheet. 
If the tightly 
with two or three layers of string, 
very little dye will penetrate it. 


material is bound 


If the string is loosely tied, or if 


fewer windings are used, the design 
will be irregular and the edges not 
so definite. Strong darks and lights 
are usually more pleasing. 


By folding the cloth in halves and 
squares, and tying all four corners 
at the same time, the designs will be 
alike and equally distant from the 
center or from the corners. Circular 
patterns effects 
gathering from the center 
and binding tightly with 
enough turns of the string to make 
the rings. Stripes are produced by 


and sunburst are 
made by 


in folds, 


gathering the cloth in folds along a 
straight line and tying the correct 
width. 

Any make of dye can be used. If 
the material is not to be washed, 
any cold water dye can be used to 
teach the process; however this is 
not practical for use. Tintex or rit 
or any similar coloring is simple to 
use as the boiling water can be 
brought the and the 
children can see the entire process. 


into room, 
A little vinegar is sometimes used 
to set the color. 

Three packages of dye — red, 
yellow and blue are sufficient as 
they will make all 
needed Pastel 


other colors 


hues are not satis- 
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factory as the color is not pro- 
nounced enough. 

Bean pots from the cafeteria — 
one each color and one for clear 
water — are excellent as they are a 
convenient size. They should be 
filled about halfway with boiling 
water in which a level teaspoon of 
dye has been dissolved. The color 
should be tried by dipping a small 
piece of cloth. After several children 
have used a color, more dye will 


have to be added to make it strong 
enough. 

To dye, first wet the piece thor- 
oughly after it has been tied. 
Squeeze out the water, immerse 
cloth in the dye bath, and leave 
until the desired color is obtained. 
Then rinse in clear water to remove 
excess dye. If several colors are 
used, immerse only that portion 
needing the color. Always dye the 
lightest colors first. 


7 


Strings may be removed while 
the cloth is still wet. When nearly 
dry, it is ironed and ready for use. 

This is a colorful project with an 
element of surprise that children 
love; and when they untie their 
work and realize that they have 
created a thing of beauty, they gain 
confidence in their ability to pro- 
duce, and an appreciation for the 
finer things of life that they should 
have around them. 


The Report Card Goes Home 


No MATTER what type of re- 
port card is used as the time for 
sending them home draws near most 
children become anxious to know 
whether their reports will be satis- 
factory or not. Even bright students 
whose work is of excellent quality 
often ask if their work is passing. 
Perhaps they realize that they could 
do better since most of us do not be- 
gin to live up to our potential abili- 
ties. When pupils, for whatever 
reasons, are apprehensive about 
their reports it may be well to see if 
the feeling stems from a lack of 
knowledge as to the purpose of the 
school’s report to the parents and of 
the methods of evaluation used. 

Even small children can under- 
stand the terms Strength, Weakness, 
Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory, Ex- 
cellent, Poor, Fair or Good or the 
commonly used letters or checks. 

When check lists are used bearing 
phrases such as: Is neat, Is courte- 
ous, Takes responsibility, etc., it is 
desirable that even the youngest 
pupils understand as many of the 
terms as possible. If the check list is 
very long only a few should be in- 
troduced at a time. Sometimes the 
wording on such lists is ambiguous. 
Once I marked small Sally with an 
“Unsatisfactory” after “Is neat”. 
Sally was always very nes’ in her 
appearance but her papers were un- 
tidy and her desk was always clut- 
tered. When Sally and Sally’s 
mother both knew what the words 
referred to Sally improved in neat- 
ness. After this experience I found 


EDITH F. MILLER 


it wise to have a short conference 
with each child before his report 
went home. I would name each 
subject, habit or attitude and have 
the child respond ‘‘good”’ or “‘poor’’. 
Another device is to give each child 
a mimeographed copy of the report 
card on which to make his own ra- 
ting. In the individual conference 
any discrepancy between the pupil’s 
and the teacher’s ratings could be 
discussed. Unsatisfactory items 
could be then discussed and both 
pupil and teacher could plan means 
of affecting improvement. For ex- 
ample, the child who sees that fail- 
ure to take part in class discussions 
affects his rating in “Helpful in 
Class Enterprises” has a definite 
goal for self improvement. The 
teacher may make specific sugges- 
tions to help him—for instance that 
he join the discussion at least once 
a day, that he make a special con- 
tribution along his particular line 
of interest or that he will make a 
point of volunteering to do simple 
things to help his class. Thus the 
desirable habits and attitudes for 
which the teacher is working will be 
the pupils’ goals as well. 

When the children help to set up 
their own standards of behavior by 
forming rules such as “Only one 
person will speak at a time,” “We 
will take turns with the hard jobs,” 
“We will walk quietly through the 
halls,” courtesy, responsibility and 
similar terms will be meaningful 
rather than abstract. Time de- 
voted to discussing undesirable ha- 


bits and making necessary rules will 
be well spent. Rules or goals may 
be changed or added to as needed. 
When a class has a common weak- 
ness which needs correcting a class 
discussion will prove profitable. A 
class that is rather discourteous 
may talk over the pleasantries that 
will make their living together more 
harmonious. Depending on the 
grade this discussion may be aug- 
mented by having some _ posters 
about courtesy made, by having an 
editorial written for the paper or by 
using some other means of empha- 
sizing courtesy. 

Just as the teacher keeps records 
of daily marks and tests in academic 
work she could keep a brief record 
of habits and attitudes. This kind 
of recording done at the end of 
each day is time consuming but in- 
valuable when reports are to be 
written. I keep a page for each 
child with brief notes— 

“Daily job done well 

Work handed in late several 


times 
Wastes time listening to other 
groups 


Untidy papers” 
These small items—the time Sue 
kept at her arithmetic doggedly till 
all examples proved, the many 
times Cathy kept us waiting, the 
time John volunteered to stay late 
to help — all of these records are 
also helpful when parent-teacher 
conferences or pupil-teacher confer- 
ences are held. 

If individual letters are sent 
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home by the school all the above 
means of record keeping are equally 
effective for this purpose. Upper 
grade pupils may write their own 
evaluations of work and behavior 
after discussing the things their 
parents would want to know about. 
Words used in 
progress, 


this discussion — 
behavior, improvement, 
attitude, weakest subject, best sub- 
ject, neatness, effort, cooperation, 


responsibility etc. — may be put 
on the board as they are used orally. 
Most children will report very 


fairly on their own progress and 
needs, their tendency is to under- 
rate themselves rather than to over- 
rate themselves. 

Here are some samples of a sixth 
grade’s first attempt to write their 
own evaluations. 


Sue’s Report 


I have improved a little in social 
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studies discussions but I can still 
improve some more. My arithmetic 
is good except that I make careless 
mistakes that bring my marks down. 
My best subject is spelling. I am 
willing to participate in the class 
activities and my attitude is good 
most of the time. My weakest sub- 
ject is social studies. I behave well 
most of the time, but sometimes I 
do a little too much talking with 
my neighbors. My writing is good 
on most of my papers. 


Jim’s Report 
Jim is doing satisfactory work in 
most of his subjects. His weakest 
subject is reading. He has improved 
in his spelling during this marking 
period. Near the end of this period 
Jim has been talking and fooling 
with other boys entirely too much. 
His strongest subjects are social 

studies and arithmetic. 


A Holland Booklet 


ETHEL R. 


D RING March you will enjoy 
making a Holland booklet. Draw a 
picture to illustrate each descriptive 
paragraph which follows. Under the 
picture write one sentence from the 
paragraph. Each picture with the 
label will be one page of your book. 
For Page |. 

It is a large cheerful Dutch kitchen. 
The blue-tiled floor and walls are so 
clean that they shine. From the 
window ledges bright geraniums 
peep through the spotless white cur- 
tains. The brass and copper kitchen 
pots and pans shine like gold. Upon 
the mantel shelf over the fireplace 
is a row of orange and yellow plates, 
cups, and saucers; and on the table 
is a gay orange-checkered cloth. 
For Page 2: 

It is a Houana field. White goats 
and fat black-and-white cattle eat 
tender green The land in 
Holland is flat and low and there 
are no mountains or even hills there. 


grass. 


TAYLOR 


For Page 3. 

Above the level meadows rise 
great big Dutch windmills whose 
arms move round and round. 


Reter 1s walking along the canal read. 


Eleanor’s Report 

My improvement in most sub- 
jects is good although my social 
studies reports could be better. My 
attitude and class spirit are very 
good and I take part in our class 
discussions often. I have improved 
mostly in writing and arithmetic. 

Bob’s Report 

I have continued to do very well 
in spelling and social studies tests. 
I could improve greatly in reading 
work and take a better part in dis- 
cussions. My arithmetic has been 
average. 

This writing of report cards by 
the pupils may be followed by con- 
ference periods. The teacher’s own 
reports will be more meaningful to 
the pupils after they have had this 
experience. The report card should 
not be regarded as a necessary evil 
but as a definite part of the guidance 
prorram. 


For Page 4. 
A great big bird with glossy black- 
and-white feathers — a stork — 


is flying to the chimney of a house. 


He is going to his home a huge 
nest made of straw, grass, and sticks. 
The people of Holland think that 
storks bring them good luck. 
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For Page 5. 

Low countries are very good for 
bicycle riding as the roads are 
smooth and there are no hills. Two 
Dutch children are riding bicycles 
along a canal road in Holland. They 
are meeting a light milk cart pulled 
by a big dog. 


For Page 6. 

There are many boats on_ the 
canals in Holland. Some are carried 
along by the wind which pushes 
their sails. Some are moved by 
chugging engines inside them. One 
boat is filled with fresh vegetables 
and there’s another one with a load 
of round yellow cheeses. Still another 
has something on it which looks like 
squares of dried grass. That is peat 
which is burned instead of coal as 
there are so few coal mines in 


Holland. 


For Page 7. 

Katrinka is scrubbing the house 
walls as high as her mop will reach. 
Because the low land in Holland is 
so damp there would be green mold 
all over everything if it were not 
kept clean and dry. But Dutch peo- 
ple work hard and keep their houses, 
furniture, and pots and pans very 
clean. 


For Page 8. 

Peter and Dirk are sitting at the 
supper table. They are eating bread 
and cheese and mush and milk — 
the usual Dutch supper. Their big 
brother has just finished the milking. 
He is bringing in a pail of milk. 


For Page 9. 


Dutch beds are little shelves built 
into the walls of the room. Each has 
two doors that open out like a cup- 
board. When the children are tucked 
in their narrow shelf beds heavy 
curtains are pulled across each 
opening in the wall. 


For Page 10. 


A Dutch girl is washing the 
wooden shoes (klompen) of the family. 
Her brother hangs them to dry on 
the little bushes that grow beside the 
front door. 

You now have a ten-page book 
which you will like to show to your 
parents and friends and tell them 
the interesting things you have 
learned about Holland. 
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First 
Grade 


Drawing 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


Many FIRST grade teachers 
say, “My children don’t draw peo- 
ple. They draw houses and trees. 
Very few draw people. Why?” 

My observations have led me to 
these beliefs. 

1. We have swung too far in pri- 
mary art education today in letting 
children draw whatever they wish. 
They choose the easiest path and 
repeat themselves. One makes the 
same crude sail boat over and over. 
Another makes a tree and house 
over and over. The teacher has been 
educated to feel that if she steps in 
she will curb their originality. 

2. There is very little originalty. 
The results show that many children 
draw houses and trees. This is true 
with children of professional people 
even though the I. Q. of such chil- 
dren is high. In the poorer districts 
of a city with many children foreign 
born, colored, Mexican, etc., the 
originality is greater. Such children 
make progress in drawing because of 
innate ability and because they work 
with their hands at home. 

3. There is little enthusiasm for 
drawing when the teacher passes out 
paper day after day and _ says, 
“Draw what you wish.” After a 
while they don’t wish to do any- 
thing. Children work very slowly. 
They putter and have much conver- 
sation. Many educators go so far as 
to say: “This is fine. Let the art 
class be a period for let down.” I 
wish to present a different point of 
view. 

1. The children do whatever they 
wish over half of the time. 


2. The other half of the time is 
given to instruction or to subjects 
initiated by the teacher. In the in- 
struction period the teacher may 
sit and paint picture after picture 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Children on their way to school. Notice how quickly each Christmas tree 
was painted. The brush started at the top and zigzagged back and forth 
down to the bottom of the tree. The trunk is just a black spot. 


Mary has flowers in her hands, on her dress and on the wall paper. The 
brush went in a scribbly fashion to make the hair. The color on her cheeks 
repeats the dots of the wallpaper. 
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while children watch. She may show 
them how to draw crude cows. 
horses, pigs, etc., to help them make 
original compositions of the farm 
they are studying. She may say, 
“Today let’s all paint or draw pic- 
tures with people in them.” She 
realizes that her children don’t draw 
people. She also realizes that if they 
do learn to draw people they will 
enjoy their drawing and painting 
much more for children are inter- 
ested in drawing people doing things 
after they know 
people. 

3. These pictures were painted 
by children of grade 1 very quickly 
on newsprint paper, with big 
brushes. No pencil lines were drawn. 
It was the second lesson the children 
had had in drawing people. 


how to draw 
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Going to church. Notice the pointed windows to show the building is a church. 
The cross on the church is partially hidden by the tree. 


Overworked Words 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Jusr AS individuals are often 
overworked, so are words which are 
thoughtlessly used. It therefore be- 
hooves us primary teachers to ad- 
minister a remedy while the children 
are young and thus aid them in be- 
coming conscious of this common 
fault. If our remedy works well, 
children will be careful in their 
selection of words as they progress 
through the grades and will be able 
to converse in a way which is much 
more pleasing to their listeners than 
if they used the repeated word. 

Take for instance, the word nice. 
Too often nice begins the day, works 
all day, works over-time and retires 
so exhausted at the end of the day 
that it is a wonder any one can 
say, “What a nice bed!” The sen- 
tences go something like this. “It 
looks as though we were to have a 
nice day.” If meals are appetizing, 
they are classified as nice breakfasts, 
a nice lunch and a nice dinner. Then 
we hear, “We played such a nice 
game at recess. Miss B— had ona 
nice new dress to-day. We have 
three nice new desks. Isn’t it nice 


we got out early to-day. It seems so 
nice to have the sun shine!’ We 
could enumerate endlessly the way 
the word is overworked. The weather 
meals, clothes, games and books, are 
all pronounced and described as 
being “nice.” How easy it would be 
to begin to correct this in the lower 
grades and thus aid the English 
lessons which are to follow in the 
higher grades. Teach words which 
might be used for the every day 
remarks so that the children won't 
hesitate to say pleasant, beautiful, 
gloomy, dark or cloudy when they 
speak of their days. When they wish 
to describe a dress, likewise teach 


Earning One’s Rest 


Each morning sees some task 
begun; 

Each evening sees it close; 

attempted, 


Something 
thing done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


— H. W. Longfellow 


some- 


them to use such words as attractive, 
becoming, tailored, beautiful. sty- 
lish, or colorful and pretty. (How- 
ever. beware of prelly. because that 
is also one of our over-worked 
words.)Games may be described as 
interesting, tiresome, jolly, funny, 
dancing and singing or a racing and 
jumping one. The desks may be 
taught to be described as_ large, 
roomy, well worn, newly varnished 
or painted, permanent or movable. 
I’m sure if children were taught to 
use more care in not abusing the 
privilege of the use of a descriptive 
word, they would be more apt to 
say at the end of the day, when 
tired and ready for sleep, “What a 
comfortable bed!” 

The same thing holds true with 
the word fine. Some people feel fine, 
think the day is fine, school is fine 
and likewise answer questions you 
ask them in this monotonous way 
until you feel you’d like to avoid 
talking with them each day. 

There is no need of blotting out 
the word from their vocabulary, 
neither is their any use in allowing 
them to spoil oral or written speech 
by over-working certain words. Why 
not consider this? 
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Rain Splashes 


LINDA CLEORA SMITH, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


Trirry faces looked into mine 
with that “what do we do next” 
expression. Visibility had been low- 
ered by darkening clouds, and 
morale hung in the balance but | 
had been tampering with the scales. 
While the children were trooping 
into their seats, I had looked into 
the pines below and improvised 
inaudible: 

Down in the dark woods 
The rain came and found me 
Sitting there alone 

It splashed my face 

And it splashed my toes; 
And then where it went to 
Nobody knows. 

Then I had wirtten this quickly 

lest I lose it. 

Here these children were in a 
light which was fast still dimming. 
Meeting as many eyes as possible 
in a sweeping glance, I gestured 
toward the sky and threw open the 
window with a hushed, “Listen.” 

Then, “Let’s tip toe closer.” 

We all made our way close to the 
splash on the sills. 

We listened! 

Then I made running comments. 
‘See what’s happening down in the 
tennis courts!” A miniature lake 
was forming. 

“Can you think how it would feel 
if you could get your feet out there— 
barefoot? Tip your head back! 
Think how it would feel! Close your 
eyes and just be out there! Any- 
where you want to be is all right! 
I wonder where you are. I wonder 
what you hear! what you feel! 


“You know while you were out 
of the room I looked out there and 
wrote something about the rain 
I'll tell it to you bye and bye. If any 
of you feel like writing anything. 
it’s all right to slip to your seat and 
write.” 

Several started at once; some 
after a thoughtful pause, Fre- 
quently there was a stifled excla- 
mation as one after another had an 
inspiration. 


There were a few lingering souls, 
loving the rain but lost for words, 


“Does it have to be poetry?” 

“No, but it may be if you like.” 

Then the papers began to come 
in. 


Another question: “I’ve written 


a nice one. Now may I write a 


funny one?” 

“Surely! I like funny ones tool” 

Then a little group were sharing 
papers in the corner. Another group 
and another were formed until all 
had offered something. 

We read our poems aloud to each 
other. Mine was added to the rest. 
I never ask children to do anything 
that I would not be willing to do 
myself. 

The following poems came out of 
this lesson. 


SOUNDS 
In the woods a whispering song 
Of the wind as it goes along 
A whispering voice of the big oak 
tree 
As it tells a story to me. 
Dick Scudmore 


RAIN 
Oh little raindrops 
Coming from the sky 
When it rained very hard 
It used to make me cry. 
William Spafford 


THE RAINDROPS 
Pitter, patter goes the rain 
On the window pane 
It lands all around 
With a beautiful sound. 
Oh! how I love to hear it: 
It has such a wonderful spirit! 
Beverly Edwards 


THE RAIN 
The rain, the rain 
It beats on my pane, 
It runs and runs 
And has a lot of fun 
Then the rain goes away 
But it always comes another day. 
Richard Hollist+: 


A HARD RAIN 
Pitter patter, pitter patter, 
People running through the rain. 


Edward Moulton 


RAIN 
Pitter patter, pitter patter 
On the window pane. 
It showers on the roof tops. 
It showers on the ground, 
It showers on the people 
All over town. 

Billy Garner 


RAIN 
Pitter patter, the rain hits the trees; 
Splash, splash, the rain hits the sea. 
The rain goes at a high rate 
And it’s no time to roller skate. 


THE RAIN 
Pitter, patter says the rain 
Falling, falling on the train; 
Falling, falling on you and me, 
Falling, falling on every one, 
Falling, falling on every tree. 
Evelyn Marks 


THE RAIN 
Rain, rain, beautiful rain 
On the roof and on the pane; 
It makes round puddles on 
ground 
As it drops, and drops and drops 
down. 


the 


Clifton Heide; 


THE RAIN 
Spatter, spatter all around 
The rain is splashing on the ground: 
Splashing, splashing on the trees 
Making little children sneeze. 
Dick Scudmore 


GOLDEN DROPS 
One day when I looked up in the 
sky 
I felt a little sprinkle; 
I look around 
And found a golden twinkle! 
Phyllis Vangelli 


THE RAIN 
Raining, raining 
All the day; 
Raining, raining 
Does it pay? 


1 think the flowers 
Think it so, 

Because they always go 
To and fro. 


Joan Senecoff 
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LULLABY 
The rain, the rain 
It comes from the sky; 
The rain, the rain 
It sings a lullaby. 
Jean Camp 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RAIN 
On the little window sill 
I hear the little raindrops pitter-- 
On the window sill. 
I like the little rain drops that go 
Pitter patter in and out. 
So let it pitter patter on your little 
window sill — 

On your window sill. 

Cinthia Wilcox 


THE KING OF THE CLOUDS 

The king of the clouds is made of 
steam 

And he takes a ride on a soft moon- 
beam. 

There is a queen and she has a cat, 

And they all sit around on a little 
mat, Joan Senecoff 


THE CLOUDS 
The little clouds 
Look so beautiful up in the blue, 
blue sky; 
I wish I could touch them up so 
high. 
I cannot reach them, 
But I can always look. 
Beverly Edwards 


THE RAINDROPS 
The raindrops seem to be 
So much fun. 
When they come from the sky 
They’re on the run. 
John Robson 


THE RAIN 
Rain, rain 
How do you do? 
It seems to see me! 
I lick the little rain drops: 
They are so cold! 
They are so warm! 

Elizabeth Pierson 
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THE CHIPMUNK 
I saw a Itttle chipmunk, sitting in a 
tree, 
And he stared and stared and 
stared at me. 
1 looked at him and he looked at me, 
And he was as scared as he could be! 


Jean Senecoff 


RAIN DROPS 
Rain drops, rain drops, 
Coming at mel 
Comes a little bee! 
Norman Daris 


PITTER PATTER 
Pitter Patter, 
Pitter Patter, 
As rain falls on the water — 
On the water, on the water! 
Paul Owen. 


“May I Write a Funny One?” 


MOUSE 
Mouse, mouse, 
Hit people big and tall: 
The bigger they are 
The harder they fall. Billy Garner 


A NONSENSE POEM 
A cat bit a rat, 
And there she sat 
Kating the rat — 
So, that is that! 
Then the rat 
That bit the cat, 
Or the cat that bit the rat 
Sat there staring at a slat. 


Easter brings an atmosphere 
Of joyousness and Springlike cheer; 


Trees and blossoms start to bud, 
And grass begins to burst through mud; 


Then this cat caught a mouse 

And she took him in a house: 

Then she invited a panther to tea: 
And what do you think? — 

He ate all three. Joan Senecoff 


MR MAHER 

One day, one day 
I went to the fair: 
I looked around and saw Mr. Maher. 
I went up to him and said, 
“It’s about time you were in bed.” 
I said, “Yes” and he said “No.” 
And we all ended up in a pile of 

snow! Dick Scudmore 


Nature At Easter 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


TOM AND JERRY 


Tom the cat hit Jerry the rat 
Jerry the rat hit Tom the cat 
And so they had a spat, 

On a little mat. 


Finally Jerry ran for his hole, 

When Tom saw a mole. 

Tom said, “I will not run after you 
again today.” 

Jerry said, “I will not come out 
again till May”. 


Birds, although they have no clocks, 
Once again come North in flocks. 


All in all, it seems to bring 
A brand new world that wants to sing! 


= 
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Poems with a Purpose 
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MARGUERITE GODE 


Crtpren enjoy playing 
make believe. Many times attention 
can be attracted easily by means of a 
short verse or finger play. For 
example, a group gathered together 
for stories will quickly settle down 
and become attentive by repeating 
these simple lines: 


I’m a little tailor 

Sitting on the floor 

(Immediately they sit cross 
legged) 

I’m a little locksmith 

Locking up the door 

(Pretend to lock their lips) 


Children enjoy this little four 
liner about hearing— 


Little Texas Tommy 
Very seldom hears 
Do you suppose 
Tommy grows 
Cotton in his ears? 


The rest period often calls for a 
Verse to make it a bit more effective. 


Time for us to take a rest 
Lock the door up tight 
(Lock lips) 

Pull the little window shades 
(Close eyes) 

We'll play it is night. 


Off to the center of the ring go the 
children at game time. (Make up 
tune.) Children clap hands as they 
sing: 


This is the way we make a ring 
Tra la la la la 
Together we will dance and sing 


Tra la Ja la la 


Housekeeping duties prove a real 
clean up time to this verse: 
Bright eyes -- bright eyes 
Find all the scraps you can 
Soon we'll have the whole room 
Looking spic and span. 


Noisy voices -- (we all have them 
at times) — become aware they be- 
long elsewhere than in a class room 
as the children chant the following 
poem: 

In school 
My voice 


Is soft 

And low 
Like children 
Walking 

On tip toe 


Outside 

It carols 
Loud 

And clear 
So people 
Far away 
Might hear 


When baby’s 
Nap time 
Rolls around 
My voice 

Is like 

A whispered 
Sound 


But best 
Of all 

I like 

Its ring 

In happy 
Little songs 
I sing. 


To avoid the natural rush to the 
cloak room for wraps —- the follow- 
ing lines sung to almost any time — 
will keep the children orderly and 
quiet. 

Here we go 

In a row 

Little elves 

On tippy toe 
One by one 

Do not run 
Playing brownie 
Is such fun. 


Rhyme Time for Children by 
Emilie Paulson contains a number 
of little finger play which work well 
into various situations. 


Some of the examples are listed 
here. 


Rest Period — Counting the 
chickens. 


For Attention — Listening. 


Standing straight — How big is 
baby. 

For eating — Good little miller. 

For rest — First verse of The 


Five animals. 


For Story Period — A Quieting 
play. 
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Words and Music by 
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Act I 
Characters: Mrs. Blackbird 
Benny Blackbird 
Mr. Wise Owl 
Bobby Robin 
Scene: An out-of-door scene near the home of the 
blackbirds. 

(As the scene opens, 
senny.) 

Mrs. Blackbird: Benny, what is the matter with you 
lately? Are you sick or just plain grumpy? 

Benny: Oh, Mother, I am so unhappy, I do wish some 
other color than just plain black. 

Mrs. Blackbird: Well, what is the matter with black, 
I'd like to know! 

Benny: It’s just that no one pays any attention to me 
except to say, “Look at that old blackbird! Isn’t he 
homely!” I want to be a beautiful bird. Don’t you 
understand? 

Mrs. Blackbird: Foolish, Benny, don’t you know that 
it is better to be a good bird than a beautiful one? If you 
do kind deeds everyone will think you are beautiful 
even with black wings. 

Benny: If I had my choice, I’d be beautiful first; then 
it would be easier to be good. 

Mrs. Blackbird: Here comes Mr. Wise Owl — perhaps 
he’ll help you out with your troubles. 

(Mrs. Blackbird exits as Mr. Wise Owl enters.) 

Mrs. Wise Owl: Here is Benny, black as night 

Cross as cross and ready to fight! 

Benny: Yes, I am ready to fight if you call me black 
all of the time. I’m tired of this whole thing. Tell me, 
Mr. Wise Owl what can I do to change my color and 
become a beautiful bird. 

Mr. Wise Owl: Tu-o-oo — So you want to be some- 
thing beside a whiny fussy blackbird, do you? Well, 
here comes Bobby Robin. He hated his colors too, once 
and was a cross ugly little creature. Tell Benny, Bobby, 
what happened to you. 

(Bobby Robin enters.) 

Bobby Robin: Hello, Mr. Wise Owl and Benny Black- 
bird! Yes, indeed T used to be cross all of the time. My 
mother told me if I would think of someone else once in 
a while, T might become really beautiful. 


Mrs. Blackbird is talking to 


Benny Blackbird Earns His Red a 


A Play for March 
CAROLYN TOWLE 
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Benny: What did you do, Bobby> 

Bobby: Listen and I will tell you:— 

I went out on the grass one day 
And found a juicy worm. 

It made me feel so happy and gay 
To see that worm just squirm — 

A smaller robin sat near by 

Silently watching me there. 

Tle looked as if he were going to cry 
*Til I felt with him I must share. 
He said some boys had stolen his nest— 
He had no worms of his own. 

I gladly gave him one of the rest — 
That robin — all alone!! 

Mr Wise Owl: Very nice but what has that got to do 
with you and your colors? 

Bobby Robin: Why don’t you see, from that time on, I 
began to be beautiful and now every Spring children 
shout happily and say:— “Oh, look! Here’s Robin 
Redbreast again!” Oh, yes, I’m the happiest bird of all 
because I share with others. 

Benny: Thank you, Bobby — but I still don’t see how 
I could ever become beautiful — I guess I was just 
meant to be ugly inside and out!! 


(End of Act I) 


Act II 
Characters: Benny Mr. Blue Jay Sammy Sparrow 


Mr. Wise Owl Mrs. Blackbird 


Scene: Same as Act I. 


(As the scene opens, 
himself.) 

Benny: Here I am still just as cross and ugly as ever. 
I’ve tried giving out worms and doing all sorts of 
things for others and I’m still just a plain old black- 
bird — but say, what’s all that noise? A fight, I bet. 

(Blue Jay and Sammy 
desperately.) 

Blue Jay: So you say I stole your nest, do you? Well. 
I'll fix you so you don’t need any nest. 

Sammy Sparrow: Oh, please, Blue Jay, you’re bigget 
than I am, please! Let me alone!! 

Blue Jay: Oh, no I won't. 


Benny is sitting sadly by 


Sparrow enter fighting 
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Benny (entering the fight): Oh, yes you will! You'll 
kill Sammy Sparrow if you’re not careful. 

Blue Jay: Yes, and Vll kill you, too, you old blackbird! 

Benny: That does it. You can’t call me names but be- 
lieve me I don’t seem to mind that as much as I do 
when you fight other smaller birds. 

Blue Jay: Say — what can I do with two against me? 
I’ll just give you a good nip right on each wing, old 
blackbird, and then I'll let you alone. 

Sammy Sparrow: Oh, Benny, how can I ever thank 
you for saving my life! I do hope he didn’t hurt your 


wings — They — they seem to be covered with red 
blood. 
Benny: Oh, that’s all right I'll wash that off easily 


enough. 
Mrs. Blackbird (entering): Oh, Benny, your wings 
are all spotted with red. Have you been fighting again? 
Sammy Sparrow: Benny is a real hero. He risked his 
own life to save mine. Please don’t scold him. 
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Mrs. Blackbird: I am glad to hear that, but Benny - 
go right inside and wash those wings. 

(Benny Exists.) 

Vr. Wise Owl: Well, well, well — I hear there’s been 
a fight. Where is our Benny, the hero? 

(Benny returns, very sadly.) 

Mr. Wise Owl: You don’t look very happy -- you 
should — but, say, you are beautiful! 

Sammy: Your wines —- all red! 

Mrs. Blackbird: 1 told you to wash those wings, 
Benny. 

Benny: | tried to, Mother, but they — they -- won't 
wash off. 

Mr. Wise Owl (laughing): Of course they won't — 

Benny has earned his Red Wings, by helping others, 

too 


He will always do nice things for you and you and 


You!! 


The March Hare's Tea Party 


(A children’s play adapted from Alice in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Characters: The Hatter, The March Hare, The 
Dormouse, Alice, First Reader, Second 


Reader, Third Reader. 


First Reader: Alice came in sight of the house of the 
March Hare. She thought it must be the right house, 
because the chimneys were shaped like ears and the 
roof was thatched with fur. It was so large a house that 
she walked up toward it rather timidly. 


Second Rreader: There was a table set out under a 
tree in front of the house, and the March Hare and the 
Hatter were having tea at it; a Dormouse wag sitting 
between them, fast asleep, and the other two were using 
it as a cushion, resting their elbows on it, and talking 
over its head. ‘Very uncomfortable for the Dormouse,” 
thought Alice: “only as it’s asleep, I suppose it doesn’t 
mind.” The table was a large one, but the three were all 
crowded together at one corner of it. 


The March Hare, the Hatter, and the Dormouse: (All 
together when they saw Alice coming.) No room! 
No room! 


Alice: (Sitting down in a large arm chair at one end 
of the table.) There’s plenty of room. 

The March Hare: Have some wine. 

Alice: (looking all round the table.) I don’t see am. 
wine. 


The March Hare: There isn’t any. 


Alice: (angrily) Then it wasn’t very civil of you to 
offer it. 

The March Hare: It wasn’t very civil of you to sit 
down without being invited. 

Alice: I didn’t know it was your table. It’s laid for a 
ereat many more than three. 

The Hatter: You hair wants cutting. 

Alice: You should learn not to make personal re- 
marks, It’s very rude. 

The Hatter: (opening his eyes very wide) Why is a 
raven like a writing desk? 

Alice: (aside) Come, we shall have some fun now. 
I’m glad they’ve begun asking riddles. (to the others.) 
I believe I can guess that. 

The March Hare: Do you mean that you think you 
can find out the answer to it) 

Alice: Exactly so. 

The March Hare: Then you should say what you 
mean. 

Alice: I do. At least — at least I mean what I say — 
‘that’s the same thing, you know. 

The Hatter: Not the same thing a bit! Why, you 
might just as well say, that “I like what I get” is the 
came thing as “I get what I like!” 

The Dormouse: (who seemed to be talking in his 
sleep.) You might as well say that “I breathe when I 
sleep” is the same thing as “I sleep when I breathe!” 
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Third Reader: “It is the same thing with you,” said 
the Hatter, and here the conversation dropped, and 
the party sat silent for a minute, while Alice thought of 
all she could remember about ravens and writing desks, 
which wasn’t much. The Hatter was the first to break 
the silence. 

The Hatter: What day of the month is it? (Takes his 
watch out of his pocket, looked at it uneasily, shook it 
every now and then, and held it to his ear.) 

Alice: The fourth. 

The Hatter: Two days wrong! I told you butter 
wouldn’t suit the works! (Looked angrily at the March 
hare.) 

The March Hare: (meckly) It was the best butter. 

The Hatter: Yes, but some crumbs must have got in 
as well. You shouldn’t have put it in with the bread- 
knife. 

First Reader: The March Hare took the watch and 
looked at it gloomily; then he dipped it into his cup of 
tea, and looked at it again: but he could think of nothing 
better to say than his first remark, “it was the best 
butter, you know.” 

\lice: (Looking over his shoulder with curiosity.) 
What a funny watch! It tells the day of the month and 
it doesn’t tell what o’clock it is. 

The Haller: Why should it? Does your watch tell 
what year it is? 

Alice: Of course not. but that’s because it stays the 
same year for such a long time together. 

The Hatler: Which is just the case with mine. 

Alice: (puzzled) I don’t quite understand you. 

The Hatter: The Doormouse is asleep again. (Pours 
a little hot tea on its nose.) 

The Dormouse: (Shakes his head impatiently, without 
opening eyes.) Of course, of course; just what I was 
going to remark myself. 

The Hatter: (Turning to Alice.) Have you guessed the 
riddle yet? 

Alice: No, I give up. What’s the answer? 

The Hatter: 1 haven't the slightest idea. 

The March Hare: Nor I. 

Alice: (Sighing wearily.) I think you might do some- 
thing better with the time than wasting it in asking 
riddles that have no answers. 

The Hatter: At the great concert given by the Queen 
of Harts I had to sing: 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little bat: 
How I wonder what you’re at)” 
You know the song perhaps? 
Alice: ve heard something like it. 
The Hatter: It goes on, you know, in this way: 
“Up above the world you fly, 
Like a teatray in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle — 

The Dormouse: (Shaking itself in its sleep.) Twinkle, 
twinkle, twinkle — 

The March Hare: Pinch the Dormouse and make him 
stop saying, “Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle —” 

Alice: Why have you so many tea things out here? 

The Hatter: It’s always tea time and we've no time 
to wash the things between whiles. 
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Alice: Then you keep moving round, I suppose? 

The Hatter: Exactly so, as the things get used up. 

Alice: But when you come to the beginning again? 

The March Hare: (Yawning.) Suppose we change the 
subject. I’m getting tired of this. I vote the young lady 
tell us a story. 

Alice: I’m afraid I don’t know one. 

The Hatter and the Hare: Then the Dormouse shall! 
(Pinching it on both sides.) Wake up, Dormouse! 

The Dormouse: (Slowly opening his eyes.) I wasn‘’t 
asleep. I heard every word you fellows were saying. 

The March Hare: Tell us a story. 

Alice: Yes, please do! 

The Hatter: And be quick about it, or you will be 
asleep again before it’s done. 

The Dormouse: Once upon a time there were three 
little sisters and their names were Elsie, Lacie, and 
Tillie; and they lived at the bottom of a well — 

Alice: What did they live on? 

The Dormouse: They lived on treacle. 

Alice: They couldn’t have done that, you know. They 
would have been ill. 

Dormouse: So they were — very ill. 

Second Reader: Alice tried to fancy to herself what 
such an extraordinary way of living would be like, but it 
puzzled her too much, so she went on: “But ,why did 
they live at the bottom of a well} 

The March Hare: Take some more tea. 

Alice: I’ve had nothing yet so I can’t take more. 

The Hatler: You mean, you can’t take less. It’s very 
easy to take more than nothing. 

Alice: Nobody asked your opinion. 

The Hatler: Who’s making personal remarks now? 

Third Reader: Alice did not quite know what to say 
to this: so she helped herself to some tea and bread-and- 
butter, and then turned to the Dormouse, and re- 
peated her question, “Why did they live at the bottom 
of a well)” 

Dormouse: It was a treacle well. 

Alice: (angrily.) There’s no such thing! 

Hatter and Hare: Sh’. Sh’. 

Dormouse: If you can’t be civil you had better finish 
the story for yourself. 

The Hatter: I want a ¢lean cup. Let’s all move one 
place on. 

First Reader: He moved as he spoke, and the Dor- 
mouse followed him: the March Hare moved into the 
Dormouse’s place, and Alice rather unwillingly took the 
place of the March Hare. The Hatter was the only one 
who got any advantage from the change: and Alice was 
a good deal worse off than before, as the March Hare 
had just upset the milk jug into his plate. 

Second Reader: This was mcr> than Alice could bear. 
She got up in great disgust, and walked off. The Dor- 
mouse fell asleep instantly, and neither of the others 
took the least notice of her going, though she looked 
back once or twice, half hoping that they would call 
after her. The last time she saw them, they were trying 
to put the Dormouse into the tea pot. 

Alice: At any rate, I'll never go there again! It’s the 
stupidest tea party I was ever at in all my life! 
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The Safety First Train 


LOUISE WIELAND APPEL 


In this little playlet the safety rules are brought to 
the attention of the children in an impressive manner 
through rhymes, in the hope that they will practice 
them in real life. 


Characters 
Conductor Donald Edward 
Henry John Phillip 
Walter Billy Alice 
Fred Norbert James 
Mary George 


Fred returns as Donald, John as Norbert and George 
as James in desirable roles as the play progresses. 


Costumes and Properties 
No special costuming is needed, with the exception 
of the conductor, who wears a street car Conductor’s 
cap. 


Properties 
Metal punch Whistle 
Tickets Chairs 
Construction 


The train is constructed of large sheets of cardboard 
tacked on a wooden frame which is divided into two 
parts. (Lends to easier handling), Windows are cut out, 
one for each of the ten children. (As each child enters 
the train he is seated at an open window.) White paper 
isused for the lettering, THE SAFETY FIRST TRAIN. 
The train may be painted red, blue and white. The play- 
Jet may be given without constructing the train and 
prove very effective. 

Setting 

The stage of the school assembly hall, the train to be 
placed in center. The Conductor stands at the entrance, 
punches the tickets as the children step up and enter. 

Conductor: All aboard, all aboard. We’re bound for 
“Good Health Town.” 

Get your tickets! 

(The Conductor punches the tickets as the children 
enter.) 

Henry: I want to go to Fresh Air Hill 

Where children are never ill. 

Waller: I’m on my way to Long Sleep Mount 

Where the’re healthy children, too many to count. 
Fred: Let me off at Fireville. 


I shouldn’t play with it, but you bet I will. 
Conductor: At Fireville they burn and kill 
This train doesn’t stop there and never will! 
(Fred must turn back, he is not allowed to enter.) 
Mary: | want to go to Milky Way 
Where the children grow fatter every day. 
Donald: I am on my way to Soap and Water Ville 
There will I rub and scrub with a will. 
John: Vl get off at Roller Skate Square 
Where they skate in the streets when the weather 
is fair. 
Conductor: You'll have to stay off this train my lad 
For skating in the streets is very, very bad. 
(Not admitted.) 
Billy: | want to go to Vegetable Street 
Potatoes, beans and spinach — 
What all good children eat. 
Norbert: Take me to Egg Island if you will. 
Eggs will make me grow stronger still. 
George: Let me off at Careless Town 
Where broken glass lies around. 
Conductor: Well, you can’t ride on this train you see 
All these children are careful as can be. 
(Not allowed to enter.) 
Edward: My ticket will take me to Clear Water Spring 
Pll drink and drink and be happy as a king. 
Phillip: Please take me to Coffee Land 
Even if I have to stand. 
Conductor: Safety First Train doesn’t stop at “Coffee 
Land” 
And you couldn’t get on even if you had to stand. 
(Not allowed to enter.) 
Alice: My ticket takes me to Fruit Bay 
There I'll eat peaches, pears and an apple a day to 
keep the doctor away. 
James: Does your train stop at courtesy street? 
Where kind and polite children meet. 
Conductor: Come right in, sit right down 
We'll all go to Good Health Town! 
(Conductor whistles as he calls) 


All aboard! All aboard! 


Children: Seated at the windows wave to the audience 
as the curtain falls, 


The Cheerful Chickadee 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The chickadee’s a merry souls 
When snowy weather comes 

He hops about and bobs about 
And picks up scattered crumbs. 


He swings upon a frosty twig 
The winter may be long, 


And though a gale be blowing hard. And sings a song for suppertime 
He lifts his voice in song. 


He may be tired and hungry, 
Still he pipes up merrily 


The cheerful chickadee! 
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A New “Old King Cole” 


EDVINA CAHILL 


Here is a program that may be enacted at any 
time of the year. It deals with the universal favorite, 
“Old King Cole.” The children love the rhyme, live 
it through re-enaction, and then become authors and 
actors by portraying their own inventive stories. 

If you have twins in your class, the setting is ideal. 
If not, two youngsters of the same appearance, height, 
coloring, etc. can be outfitted in a very simple fashion 
so that they will look somewhat alike. Make-up will 
prove to be a helpful ally, as will fluffy collars. 


COSTUMES 
KING 

A pair of boy’s long pants and shirt are needed. A 
cardboard crown covered with colored paper or painted, 
a pipe, a robe for His Majesty’s shoulders, and a piece 
of chalk to draw on a mustache round out the King’s 
wardrobe. 

QUEEN 

A long dress, a robe, and a crown in a color that will 

be harmonious with the King’s will suffice. 
GUARDS 

The guards will need brightly colored paper hats. 
Cut a large piece of drawing paper diagonally. Punch 
holes at either side and reinforce with paper reinforce- 
ments. Put elastic through one side. (Do not cut.) Fold 
piece of cardboard and slip through elastic. This card- 
board holds the elastic in place and prevents it from 
pulling through. Use same procedure for other side. The 
use of the elastic allows the hat to fit the child’s head 
snugly and forestalls any danger of the costume’s 
falling off as the “actor” moves about. 

(Arm guards are made from the same kind of paper. 
Wrap around child’s arm stopping some distance be- 
low the elbow so that the paper will not wrinkle and 
tear when the arm is bent. Pin in place. 

FIDDLERS 

Use rulers for fiddles. Obtain three cardboard strips. 
(Tagboard is ideal), Measure to fit head. Hold in 
place with paper clips or staples. 

Cut numbers 1, 2, 3 and various sized circles from 
same colored paper as used in making guard’s hats. 
Paste numbers in the front of each head band and 
scatter the circles about in orderly arrangement. 

Cut out large bow ties of the same color. Pin to 
shirts. Figures 3 and 4, 

On large sized drawing paper print [ AM DAVID 
and I AM DONALD, These two sheets will be used 
for identification purposes later in the play. 

The costumes are exceedingly simple and they add 
color and life to the play. 

PRELIMINARIES 

Have a child paint his idea of “Old King Cole”. 
Then have the class create a co-operative story which 
will be printed under the picture. Both are hung on 
the Co-operative Story Chart. As an introduction 


to the play, one child will tell how he happened to 
paint and how the story was evolved. The second 
child will read the story, and from there they begin 
the play. 

(The monitors place chart on stage. Leave. Two 
speakers come on stage, standing on either side of 
chart.) 

First: Do you remember the Mother Goose rhyme 
of “Old King Cole’? Of course you do—the one that 
goes like this: 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul 

And a merry old soul was he. 

He called for his pipe (hand goes to face as if 

putting a pipe in her mouth) 

He called for his bow! (outlines bowl in front 

of self) 

And he called for his fiddlers three. (Child raises 

one finger, two, and finally three.) 

I liked the poem so much I painted a picture of it. 
(Describes painting). The class liked the painting so 
much that they wrote a story about it. June will now 
read you our story of “Old King Cole’. 

Second: 

Old King Cole is a merry old soul, as you can see. 

He lives in a castle. See the big diamond on his chair. 

Here are three fiddlers. They are exactly like the 
“Three Little Bears”, They go down, down, down. 
One is small, the second is smaller, and the third is 
the smallest. 

The smoke from his pipe is going all over the room. 
The Queen does not like this. She will probably scold 
him, 

Poor King Cole! 

First: I have an idea. Why don’t we act out this 
story? 

Second: Why, that’s fine. You could be the Queen 
and I could be the King. But what about the fiddlers? 

First: Oh, I think we can find three people who will 
go down, down, down. Martin is the tallest boy in 
our class, Wayne is smaller, and Arlene is very small. 
But I really think the King should have a guard. 

Second: Yes, then he would really look like a King. 
How about the twins? 

First: That's a fine suggestion. Now, I will see 
what kind of costume I can find. (Goes off stage to 
left.) 

Second: I will too. (Goes off stage to right.) 

Two children move chart from stage. 
turns on colored stage lights, red, if possible. 
Twins march on. Stand in center front. 

Twins (together): We are the Royal Guard. We 
are twins also. We are going to mix up Old King Cole. 
(Walk to back of stage, separate.) The three fiddlers 
come on stage at quick trot, circling area, and come 
to stop at three different places so that they are at 
left, center, and right. 


Teacher 
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Fiddlers: I am one. (Holds up one finger), 
I am two. (Holds up two fingers.) 
I am three. (Holds up three fingers.) 

(Together): We are the fiddlers three. 

Fiddler 1: Watch us— 

Fiddler 2: —and we will— 

Fiddler 3: —make you laugh. (All look to left, turn 
to face audience.) 

Fiddlers 1, 2, 3: Sshhh. Here comes Old King Cole. 
(Quickly run off stage.) 

(One of the fiddlers places a chair in center of stage 
to act as throne.) 

(King swaggers on stage chuckling and humming.) 

I am Old King Cole—and a merry old soul I am. 
Ho, ho, ho. (Sits on throne). I think I want my 
pipe. (Claps hands). Guard. My pipe. 

(Guard comes to front of stage, bows.) Yes, Your 
Majesty. (Turns, gets pipe from nearby table, returns, 
hands pipe to King.) 

King: Thank you. What is your name? 

Guard: My name is David, Your Majesty. 

King: David? That is a nice name. I must re- 
member it. 

Guard: Thank you, Your Majesty. (Steps back.) 

(King smokes). It’s all right for me to smoke, be- 
cause after all, I am king. (Aside) But I hope my 
Mother doesn’t hear about this. Ho, ho. (Claps hands) 
Guard, my bowl. (This is the second guard.) 


Guard: Yes, Your Majesty. (Gets bowl from side 
of stage.) 


King: Thank you, David. 


Guard: But I am not David, Your Majesty. I am 
Donald. 
King: But you just told me you were David. 


Guard: No I didn’t Your Majesty. It was he. 
(Points to first guard.) 


King: But, there is no one there. I’ll even look. 
(Gasps in surprise) Red hair. (Looks at second) Red 
hair. (Looks back at first guard) Blue eyes. (At 
second) Blue eyes. (At first) Two feet and (looking at 
second) two feet. Two and two are four so there must 
be four of you. 


Guard: I beg your pardon, Your Majesty— 

King: Oh, oh, it’s a good thing I don’t go to........ 
Ho, ho. Twins? Twins. How am I ever gong to be 
able to tell you apart? And I’m supposed to be a 
merry old soul! Perhaps some music will help. I 
want my fiddlers. Bring me my fiddlers three. 

(Fiddlers run in, stop to bow. Second fiddler bumps 
his head against the back of the first which causes the 
latter to fall. Quickly picks himself up) as King says: 
Careful there. I don’t want to lose you. 

(“‘1”’ runs to right of stage): I’m one. 

(“2” stays at left of stage): I’m two. 

(“3” stands beside King): I’m three. 


King: Please play some music. 
“1”: Loud music, Your Majesty? 
King: Nohohohoho. 


2”: Medium loud music, Your Majesty? 
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Aing: Nohohohohohoh. 

“3”: Soft music, Your Majesty? (Whispers) 

King: Nohohohohoho. I don’t want soft music. 

(Fiddlers run over to right side of stage where “3” 
is standing. Talk among themselves): What kind of 
music does he want? I don’t think he knows himself. 

“2”: Let’s play our regular music. 

All: After all, that’s the only music we know. (Run 
back to original positions.) 

“2”: You’d better tune up your fiddle. (‘‘1”’ sings 
the notes as he pretends to tune his instrument. Last 
note goes very “sour’’. 

“2”: That doesn’t sound right to me. 

“1”: Tl try again. (Goes through motions a second 
time with same results.) 

“2”: That still doesn’t sound right. 

“1”: Well, this string is very weak. I hope it doesn’t 
break. (Tunes up instrument again with same re- 
sults) PPPPPITIIIINNNNNNGGGGGGGG (String 
breaks) There goes the string. I wonder where it went. 
Ah, here it is. (Draws it down from the air.) 

King: (Jumps up) Here, here, here. I can’t be 
merry with all this fuss going on around me. I'll sing. 
At least my voice can’t break like that. Hahahahaha. 
(Sings any short, clever, comical child’s song.) (At 
conclusion of first line, the fiddlers play the same sour 
note as above.) 

King: Enough of this fiddling around. Let’s do it 
right. (They do.) 

(King concludes song, sits down rubbing head 
thoughtfully.) 

King: Well, that hasn’t helped me to solve my 
problem. Perhaps my pipe will give me an idea. 

Queen: How many times do I have to tell you not 
to smoke? (Shakes finger at King.) 


King: Oh, let me have my fun while I can. You 
don’t know all the trouble I have. I just cannot tell 
the twins apart... . 


Queen: Why, that’s simple. I have the perfect 
remedy. 


King: You have? 


Queen: Of course. Just write their names on paper 
and pin the name card to them. 


King: (Looks at Queen in amazement) Why didn’t 
I think of that myself? (He pins one paper on one 
twin, the Queen pins the other. 


King: Ahhbhh, all my troubles are over. Now, 


Queen: Yes, this is David (Points to one), and this 
is Donald Points to other). Now, we...... 


Guard (interrupts): I beg your pardon, Your Maj- 
esty, but I am not David. I am Donald. 


Guard II: And I am NOT Donald, Your Majesty, 
I am David. 


King and Queen together: Oh, we must have pinned 
them on the wrong twins. We’ll change them and 
really be right this time. (Do so.) Now, I think that 
bit of work really calls for a song. 


(King and Queen sing song. Everyone marches off 
stage. Curtains close.) 
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H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


Easter Bunnies 


Miniature duplicates of this picture will be found on pages 60 and 62 for 
seat work in observation and self expression. Have each child write a com- 


position about Easter and the significance of Easter Eggs and Bunnies. 
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Spring 
Has 


Come 


Louise D. Tessin 


SPRING HAS COME RE- |JOICE RE - 


BALM -Y , HAP -PY |SPRING HAS COME. 
SUN - -NY, GEN -TLE |SPRING HAS COME. 


BIRDS ARE GAI-LY 


BIRDS ARE GAI-LY | SING - ING.!WREN AND LARK 
BIRDS ARE GAI-LY | SING - ING.) BUILD -ING NESTS IN 


HEAR THEM CALL,|} THROUGH THE WOOD-LAND RING) -ING. 
CHICK- A - DEE JOY - - OUS- LY ARE WING - ING. 
HEDGE AND TREE. - TO US ARE BRING -ING, 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
(A March Unit) 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


MARCH (Reading Lesson) 
The days and nights are equal. 
Pussies are on the willow trees. 
Daffodils are in bud. 
Robins are building nests. 


Spring is coming. 


This is March. 


Something to Do 


Describe signs of spring buds on the maple trees, pussy willows showing, meadows 
getting green, maple sap running, flocks of geese flying north, robins returning and 
sometimes dandelions in bloom. 


Draw pictures and tie together for book of the month, 


What Am I? What Am I? 
| came north. I am little and soft. 
I have a red breast. I am gray. 
I am building a nest. ] live on a branch. 


What am TIT? What am ID 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


PLANNING A GARDEN (Reading Lesson) 


Father looks at seed catalogues. 
He wants good vegetables. 
Mother wants pretty flowers. 
They order their seeds. 

Father buys top soil. 


We rake the garden. 


Something to Learn 
Selection of Good Seed 


Farmers select sound, large ears of corn. They shell the corn carefully to use for 
seed. Gardeners select seed carefully from reliable seed firms. 


Preparation of Soil 


Old vegetation should be raked off and burned. When soil is sufficiently dry, it 
should be spaded and fertilizer applied. Rich top soil adds to fertility of garden. 


STORY HOUR 
Sally and Billy are twins. They want a garden. “It is too early to spade up the 
ground yet,” said father. It is too wet, but you can select your seeds now. 


So mother got out the seed catalog and the twins looked at the pictures. They 
wanted everything they saw. 


Mother laughed and said, ‘““We must select just two kinds. We can’t care for more 
than two.” 


— At last they decided on zinnias and petunias. “T hope it gets warm soon,” said 
Sally. “So do I,” said Billy. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


MAPLE SYRUP (Reading Lesson) 


The maple sap is running. 

Father hangs buckets on the frees. 
He pours the sap into a large tank. 
A fire is under the tank. 

The sap boils slowly. 


Soon it will be a thick syrup. 


Something to Learn 
Maple Sugar Weather 


Cold nights and warm sunny days make the best weather for the maple sap to run. 
Light snows are often called “Sugar snows” because they aid the sugar making. 


How Maple Sugar Is Made 


Sugar maple trees are tapped to get the sap. This means that the farmer cuts a 


hole in the trunk of the tree. A bucket is hung below the hole, so the sap can run 
into it. 


When the bucket is full, it is emptied into a large tank. Here it is boiled. The 
boiling sap must be watched carefully. After many hours of boiling, it becomes a 
thick syrup. Maple sugar syrup is delicious on pancakes. When the syrup is boiled 
longer, it hardens into maple sugar. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


MARCH FUN (Reading Lesson) 
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How the wind blows. 
We have to hold fast to our hats. 
There goes a hat down the street. 


We made kites at school. 


Our kites will fly high. 


This is March. 


Wit, 


Something to Do 
Work of the Wind 


Make pictures of work of wind—drying clothes, turning windmills, scattering seeds 
dushing sail boats and flying kites. 


Making and Flying Kites 
Simple kites can be made at school. 


Encourage children to bring kites from home. 
If possible have a kite day at school. 


Go to open space on a windy day and have fun 
flying kites. If this is not possible, let children tell of flying kites at home. 


Who Knows the Answer 


. There were 5 handkerchiefs on the line. But 3 blew down. How many were left? 
. The boys flew 2 big kites and 3 little ones. How many kites flew? 


. There are 3 robin nests on one street and 4 on the other street. 
in all) 


= 


How many nests 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Combining, Spelling and Phonics 


The teacher may write on the blackboard the two words want and went. 
Also these two sentences. 
1. I want to go home. 
2. Tom went to school. 
*‘Who can put a line under the word ‘want’?”’ 


‘‘Who can put a line under the word ‘went’?’’ 


In the following sentences — the children are to designate which of the two words the 
teacher is to write in each blank. 


1. | —————- a new ball. 

2. The chickens ——————— under their mother’s wings. 
3. Ted —————- to school. 

4. Mother —————— to the door. 

5. Yes, 1—————— a ride, please. 

6. Mother said, “I ——————- to the store.” 

8. Father said, “I —————— my dinner.” 


‘“Now let us look at these sentences.’’ 


1. I want to play. 

2. Tom went to the library. 

3. Mary went out to play. 

4. I want a kitten. 

5. Do you want to see my book? 


6. I went down the street. 


‘‘How many times do you find ‘went’?”’ 

“‘How many times do you find ‘want’?”’ 

‘‘Who can read the first sentence?’’ 

‘Who can go to the blackboard and underline the first ‘went’?”’ 
““Mary, can you underline the first ‘want’?”’ 


‘“‘Who can read the second sentence?’’ 


The numerous sentences are read, after the children either frame or underline the words 
“went” and “‘want.”’ 


In a similar way the various confusing groups of words may be developed: 
house was on for now very __ etc. 


home saw no from how every 


— 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Words Confused -- Would, Should, Could 


The teacher writes the following sentences upon the blackboard: 
Jack could go to the library. 

Jack would go to the library. 

Jack should go to the library. 

Mary could have a party. 

Alice should not eat candy. 

Billy would like to go skating. 


“Who can find and read the sentence containing the word ‘could’?”’ Several children find and 
read. 


‘“‘Who can find and read the sentences containing the word ‘would’?*’ Several children find 
and read. 


“‘Who can find and read the sentences containing the word ‘should’?’”’ Several children find 
and read. 


“(Who can step to the blackboard and underline all the words that sound like ‘could’?”’ (would, 
should. 


‘“‘Who can go to the blackboard and write a sentence containing the word ‘could’?”? A child 
writes the sentence. 
“‘Who can give us a sentence containing the word, ‘would’?’’ A child gives the sentence. 


“(Who can open his book and find a sentence containing the word ‘should’?”’ Jack finds 
the sentence. 
‘Jack, will you please read the sentence to us?”’ Jack reads. 
This oral presentation of the three words may be followed by numerous types of tests. 
1. Write Yes or No after each question: 
Would you like to go to a show? 
Could you run a race? 
Should you bring your book to school? etc. 


2. Complete these sentences: 


| ————————— like to eat my cake. 
not run to Jack. 
—————_ you come to my party? 
The boy ——————— not run away. 
Mary ——————— not do her work. 
The baby ——————— not walk. 


3. Puta line under the correct answer: 
You could do better work. 
would 
It is late. You should be in bed. 
would 
Would you like to play Indian? 
Could 
Mary gave a party. Alice could not come, 
should 
In asimilar way, numerous confused groups of words may be worked out like every saw 
ever seen 
very 


want saw etc. The procedure not only aids in reading and spelling but in correct language 
went was 


usage. 


— 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Being a Good Neighbor 


FOR READING AND DISCUSSION 


We hear and read so much these days about the United States being a Good Neighbor to 


other countries. 


Perhaps the very best way to being a good neighbor is to try to like and understand the 


people we see about us every day of our lives. 


We all know that everyone of us had a grandmother or grandfather, a great grandmother 
or a great grandfather, or a great, great grandmother or a great, great grandfather who 


came to this country years ago from some place else. 


The only people who were here when the first settlers came to our shores were the Indians 


and they, too, came from some place else. 


This country is a great country because it is made up of people from all over the world, 


peoples of different ideas and habits and talents and skills. 


Let us help to keep it a Great Country by being neighborly and by being real friendly 
Americans. 

1. Name five ways in which you can be a good neighbor at school. 

2. Name five ways in which you can be a good neighbor at home. 

3. How does a “Good Neighbor Policy” in this country assure us of safety and happiness? 

4. Can you name three ways in which nations can show friendliness toward one another? 

5. Give 5 ways in which you can apply the slogan “Safety First in School.” 


6. Does your school stand high in its safety record? Can you write a short announcement 


such as you could broadcast, telling of what your school has done or is doing to promote 
safety? 


M 
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Safety Education 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Safe and Unsafe Toys 


Here is a list of toys you would find in a Toy Shop. Look them over carefully. Then make 
a list of the safe and unsafe toys. 


1. doll 6. knife 11. ice skates 16. electric train 
2. book 7. bicycle 12. sled 17. doll’s bed 
3. airplane 8. matches 13. ball 18. roller skates 
4. scissors 9. sharp sticks 14. puzzle 19. toy soldiers 
5. gun 10. radio 15. kite 20. pencil box 


THE SAFE TOYS THE UNSAFE TOYS 


Which of these toys are always unsafe in the hands of children? 

Which ones could be unsafe on the streets if not used carefully? 

Which of these toys are unsafe because they are sharp? 

Which of these toys are run by electricity? 

How could these be dangerous? 

Can you tell a story showing how toy No. 13 could be dangerous? 

Can you tell a story about No. 8 showing why they are always dangerous? 
When should children use No. 4? Describe the kind they should use. 
When could toy No. 12 be unsafe? 

Which do you think are the 3 safest toys? The three most unsafe? 


Can you draw a picture of a safe toy? Of an unsafe toy? Label them. 


— 
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READING SEAT WORK (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


Said gay Peter Rabbit, ‘How do you do?” 

Let’s read this lesson all the way through. 

Answer the questions, and when you are done, 

Color my picture, — it’s really such fun!” 

How many houses.......... how many hills .......... 
How many butterflies .......... how many mills 
How many daisies, count them with care 
How many birds are there in the air 
How many buttons .......... how many coats 
How many trees .......... how many goats 
How many carrots has Peter to eat .......... 
And tell me, has Peter got shoes on his feet? ..............0ee0ee 
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33 


Louise D. Tessin 


**I’m very smart,” said the kangaroo. 

**l know that 1 and 1 make 

The penguin answered, “That may be. 

I know that 1 and 2 make 

**Ho ho,” said the lion with a roar. 

**| know that 2 and 2 make 

The turtle whispered, “‘It’s very clear 

That 2 and 3 are my dear.” 
The butterfly said, “That may be so, 

But 1 and 4 are 

The old green frog down in the moor 
Said, “*3 and 3 are , 'm sure.” 
**That’s true,’’ admitted the baby chicks, 
“And we know 4 and 2 make 
The little duck answered quick as a wink, 
“4 and 3 are , | think.” 

The owl called from the starry heaven, 
That 2 and 5 are also 

The rabbit said, ‘Now let me state 

That 4 and 4 will make just 

The little bear said, ‘That is true. 

But 5 and 3 will make 

The dog replied, ‘‘Why I’ve heard tell 
That 2 and 6 are 

The big bad wolf began to shout. 

6 and 3 are no doubt!” 

The elephant said. ‘‘I'll add a line. 

I know that 5 and 4 make 

**And I have heard,” remarked the horse, 
**That 7 and 2 are , of course.” 
**And do you know,” replied the hen, 
**That 5 and 5 are always is 
**And what is more,” called the little bird, 
**9 and 1 are , I’ve heard.” 
**You may be right,”’ said the chimpanzee. 
“But 7 and 3 make 

“The way I’ve heard it,”” said the wren. 
‘it’s 6 and 4 that make just - 
**Why argue,’’ said the pussy cat. 

“it’s 8 and 2 make That’s that!”’ 


The goose then said, “I’ve seen the time 
When 3 and 4 and 2 made 

The ow! answered. His voice was shrill. 
**How perfectly silly. It always will!” 
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NUMBER CARDS 


Here a ine number cards. 


e nin 
olor the flowers on the cards. 


N an use the card 


ow you ¢c cards. 
Hold up the cards and ask other pupils to tell you the numbers. 


| 

6+4=_|18+ 2= AE | 
2=_\\I| 10+2- 
VAS 
WZ, aK 
SW 
+7-_|| 7g+7-__|| 5+9- 
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What's Wrong? 


MARGUERITE GODE 


See If You Can Find the Mistake In Each Paragraph 


Everybody had a jolly time at the Easter party. After refreshments, the children joined 
in an Easter egg hunt and received presents from the Christmas tree. 

There were two footprints leading through the woods which might have been made by a 
bunny rabbit. 


After Jimmy had eaten his dessert he could scarcely taste the plate full of mashed potatoes 
and chicken which his mother put before him. 


Peter the pup was on the trail of something. He ran with his nose high in the air as he 
followed the scent. 


Janet counted the days on the calendar. It was Monday. In five more days it would be 
her birthday—Wednesday, the 12th of May. 

It was a beautiful morning in early May. ‘The birds were singing in the tree tops and the 
colored leaves of the maple tree were drifting into yellow pools of gold on the ground. 


Joe went to the grocery for his mother. He bought 2 lbs. of sugar, 1 dozen eggs, a yard of 
unbleached muslin and a pound of butter. 


After a long trek we reached the spot where the ocean emptied its water into the river bed. 


Mr. Thompson picked a bushel of potatoes from the vine that covered the back garden 
fence. 


The milk man stopped at Jones house every morning and left a quart of milk, a pint of cream 
and a gallon of grape juice on the doorstep. 


The church stood on the top of a high hill. John ran all the way up the hill from his home 
and then ran home all the way up hill. 


When Mary awakened the ground was white with snow and there was a bright rainbow 
curving across the sky. 


Togo was a smart dog. He could do many tricks. He could roll over, catch a ball, climb 
a high tree and swim in the little pond back of the cottage. 


Uncle Dick owned a fruit orchard in Iowa. Every year he harvested a crop of apples, cherries, 
oranges and plums. 


Spring found many birds building their homes near Happy Acres. The robin had a cozy 
nest, in the apple tree, the wren a tidy littly wren house by the kitchen door, the woodpecker 
had swung his hammock far out on the tip of the evergreen branch and the oriole had made him 


a home in the telephone pole. 


The night was coming fast. Baby birds had already gone to sleep and the big red rooster 
in the shed was crowing lustily that it was time to go to bed. 


Kitten Mew drank her saucer of milk, then curled herself up in a ball and began to whine 


softly which was her way of showing she was happy and contented. 
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Louisiana Jo 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Down in old Louisiana In a little roadside cabin 

Where the cane and cotton grow Lives Louisiana Jo 

In a little roadside cabin And all year round the birds are 
Lives Louisiana Jo singing 

And all year round the birds Sweetly from the trees 

Are singing sweetly from the trees And the silvery moss is swinging 
And the silver moss is swinging In the gentle southern breeze. 


In the gentle southern breeze. 


Sly Old Master Alligator 

Lies a dreaming in the swamp. Ts 
And the air is sharp with barkings 

Where th hound dogs nightly 


romp. 

There are fire crackers popping ¢ 

As each holiday rolls around. 

And the lizards go a creepin’ 

Through the damp and marshy 
ground. 


Breakfast is a pot of honey 

And corn biscuit piping hot 

With a whiff of dinner possum 
Slowly browning in the pot 

Then to school down in the village 
All the little children go 

For there is a heap of learning 

For Louisiana Jo. 


Nights the family folks all gather 
On the porch to watch the moon 
And a neighbor starts to fiddling 
Out a shrill and scratchy tune 


There’s a perfume of Magnolia 
That will lure you into sleep 
Down in old Louisiana } 
Where the Southern nights are deep. 
Down in old Louisiana 
Where the cane and cotton grow 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


J 
Three little people are happy and gay 
Name some words that begin with ‘'J”’. 
J-- Delight J----- Where wild animals live 
J-- Similar to jelly J----- Precious stones 
J---7th month J----- Loose blouse 
J ---Girl’s nickname J----- Sound of sleigh bells 
J ---Something said to give laughter J------ 1st month of year 
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EASTER EXPRESS BUILD-UP PICTURE (Page 63) Helen Strimple 
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SAFETY POSTER 


REMEMBERS THE 
SAFETY RULES FOR 
A MEDICINE CHEST! 


le (Page 63) Helen Strimple 
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SCRAP BOOK (Page 64) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin 


THE THICKNESS OF FLAP OF CLOTH. 


TYPING PAPER WAIL 
x 
PUNCH HOLES 
1. ANO TIE WITH 
STOUT THREAD 
3. IN ORQER AS INSIDE : 
NUMBERED FRONT ( 
COVER 
Yq I : 
ra I. 3 PASTE THE 4, 
HOLD PACK OF PAPER % wen INCH FLAP 
TOGETHER CAREFULLY , ALL OVER CARD- 
EDGES SMOOTH. WITH HAMMER AND BOARD —A. . 
DRAW OUT NAIL AND SECURE SPACE EQUALS UP LOWER at 
WITH NEEDLE AND THREAD AT ONCE. me 
t 
: 


CARDBOARD 
CARDBOARD ; CARDBOARD AND OVERLAP 
| A- AT ToP, -B. 
INSIDE OF INSIDE BACK 
q FRONT COVER COVER 
3 M 
q x 103/ qx q 
| 


INSIDE 
CLOTH 


SPREAD PASTE THIN 


INSIDE BINDING 

PIECES NEATLY PIECES. BRUSH FROM Yo ince 
UPON CLOTH. BE CENTER OUTWARDS MARGIN ALONG 

SURE TOP AND TO TAKE OUT ANY SIDES OF 

BOTTOM EDGES 


WRINKLES OR 


AIR BUBBLES 
CLOTH. 


ARE EVEN. 
BRUSH OUT ALL 
WRINKLES AND 
AiR BUBBLES. TINTED PAPER £ 
RIGHT SIDE OF PAPER ¥ 


BINDING, C-D 


WRONG SIDE OF PAPER 


4 DISTANCE BETWEEN POINTS 


E-~C AND F-D SHOULD BE 8% In. 
RULE MARGIN INSIDE AND OUT. 
SIDE OF BOTH COVERS. 


TURN AND 5 CUT TWO PIECES OF TINTED 


RIGHT SIDE PASTE EDGES PAPER 7 XIO IN. PLACE 
OF TINTED TO INSIDE OF AN X AT TOP OF WRONG 
PAPER COVERS. SIDE OF EACH PIECE. 
INSIDE MITER 
N OF 


CLOTH 
BINDING 


CORNERS NX 6 SPREAD PASTE EVENLY OVER 


OUTSIDE FRONT COVER UPTO 
EOGE OF CLOTH. IMMEDIATELY 
SPREAD A WIDE MARGIN OF 
PASTE ON WRONG SIDE OF 


TINTED PAPER ALONG 
EDGE H-J. 


7 MOUNT TINTED PAPER. ON 
PASTED COVER MATCHING 
EDGE H-3 UPON LINE C-D. 
FIGURE N And M, 


SEW PAGES INTO COVERS 
STARTING AT CENTER. 


DECORATE COVER 


PAPER PASTED 
8 TO FRONT COVER. REPEAT 
PROCESS FOR BACK COVER. 


Q SPREAD PASTE OVER ENTIRE 
WRONG SIDE OF LINING 
PAPER 8% . MOUNT INTO 
FRONT AND BACK COVERS 
MATCHING ONE SIDE ALONG 
CD. DISTANCE ABOLT OTHER 

SIDES 1S EQUAL. 
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EASTER EGG DECORATIONS (Page 63) Agnes Choate Wonson 
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“It’s Animaltown and this is my house,” she said. 


Mr. Slow Turtle 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Now one morning when Mrs. 
Goose was sweeping her little kitchen 
she happened to peek out the win- 
dow, and there was one of the Pop- 
Rabbit children by a tree in her yard. 
Ile was staring at something on her 
porch; and he looked very surprised. 

Just then Mrs. Goose heard a 
little scritch-scratch and a tiny thud, 
too; so she went and opened her door, 
to find out what all this was about. 

There was a big turtle, with a hat 
on, and four red shoes. 

“Excuse me,” he said, when he 
saw her, “but where am I? What is 
this place, and who are you?” 

“It’s Animaltown,” she told him, 


“and this is my house. I am Mrs. 
Goose.” 

“Dear me,” he said, “‘you do seem 
to have a nice home. Well, I am 
looking for one, myself; a new one.” 

“What was the matter with your 
old one?” 


“Oh, it was a little too damp and 
boggy and sad,” said Mr. Turtle. 
“Now that spring has come I’m 
hunting for a pleasanter place; a 
cozy one.” 

“We live just over-the-hill,” called 
out the little Pop-Rabbit. “But our 
house is pretty well filled up.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“T really don’t think there are any 
vacant houses here, at all. Mrs. Hen 
lives over there, with her two chicken 
daughters—Mrs. Squirrel across the 
street—Black Cat behind that tree.” 

“But I'll go and ask my mother if 
he could live in our cellar,” said the 
little Pop-Rabbit, and away he ran. 

“T don’t need much of a place,” 
went on Mr. Turtle, then. ““Some- 
thing very simple would do! I have 
sort of a house that I carry around 
with me, you see. I can pull myself 
into it, when I Jlike—this way—” 
and he disappeared, all but his tail. 
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“Oh,” said Mrs. Goose, when he 
came out again. “What you really 
want is a home for your house, isn’t 
it?” She felt very bright when she 
had said this, and laughed loud 
cackly laughter. 

“I guess that’s it,” Mr. Turtle 
said. “With a little shelfy place for 
my best hat and bedroom slippers, so 
I can unpack my suitcase.” 

“Well, you must be very tired, 
looking around so much,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose. “Come into my house 
and rest up a bit, and I'll see what I 
can do for you.” 

Then Mr. Turtle sort of shut up 
his eyes and looked miserable. But 
he began to move, oh very slowly; 
he came across the door sill into Mrs. 
Goose’s house. She had to hold the 
door open for him a long time; she 
thought he would never be in! But 
finally he was; even to the tip of his 
tail. 

Then Mrs. Goose helped him up 
into her old red rocking chair; she 
had to boost him, too. He sat there 
with his eyes all shut; squeezed up 
and wrinkled and funny. Mrs. Goose 
put on her hat very quickly, and 
rushed away; but she took time to 
call back, ““You just rest; I won’t be 
long!” 

Oh, she felt very quick and spry 
and smart, going to get help for Mr. 
Turtle! poor, slow old thing,” 
she kept saying to herself. 


She ran to Animaltown Avenue. 
There were some of her friends 
standing in front of Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery. Black Cat was there; 
Three-Ducks, Mrs. Pop-Rabbit and 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Oh, Mrs.. Pop-Rabbit,” called 
Mrs. Goose, as soon as she saw her. 
“Your child has gone home to see if 
there is any extra room in your 
cellar!” 

Everyone turned to stare at Mrs. 
Goose. ‘“‘Why should my child do 
that?’ asked Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

Mrs. Goose came running toward 
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her friends so fast, with her wings 
spread wide out, that she made quite 
a wind. Black Cat’s hat blew off. 
She was quite out of breath, but she 
realized that she needed to explain. 
“There’s a poor slow turtle sitting 
in my old red rocking chair,” she 
told her friends. 

“There, there; better slow up, 
yourself, Mrs. Goose,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, patting her friend’s back. 
“Now, what’s all this about?” 

“Mr. Turtle is looking for a new 
home. He thinks perhaps that there 
may be some little place in Animal- 
town.” 

“Well, certainly not in my cellar,” 
spoke up Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, quickly. 
“Why, it’s all full of carrots and 
dried clover and apples and what- 
not.” 

“Oh, please let’s just go over and 
see-—’’ begged Mrs. Goose, and she 
looked so sad and hopeful that Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit told her, “Well, all 
right.” 

So they trooped there. All the 
little Pop-Rabbits were running 
around trying to find their mother, 
and when they saw her they cried, 
“Oh, mummy, there’s a big turtle 
coming to live in our cellar!” 


“Indeed he isn’t,” she told them, 
firmly; “just come and see for your- 
selves!’’ She opened the cellar door. 
*‘Now, look,” she said, and, sure 
enough, the whole place was full of 
carrots and dried clover and apples 
and what-not. 


“Well then,” suggested Black Cat, 
“let’s go and look at that old empty 
barrel, behind the Grocery.” 

So they all trooped there. 


But when Mrs. Goose saw the bar- 
rel she said, “Oh dear, the rain will 
fall into it: And it smells of onions, 
too.” 


“The smell wouldn’t matter, but 
the rain might,’”’ mewed Black Cat. 
“But let’s tip it over—the top will 
make a door.”” He gave the barrel a 
quick push and it went rolling down 
a little hill! 


“Oh dear—that won’t do—it is 
too, too roll-y,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Why, he would spill out—and all 
his things, too.” 


“Mrs. Pop-Rabbit’s cellar was too 
full—the barrel is too roll-y—what 
next?”’ quacked Three- Ducks. “Wait, 


Mrs. Goose rushed away. 


there is an old coop in our back 
yard; let’s go and look at that ”’ 

“Oh let’s.” said Mrs. Goose; so 
they all trooped to Three-Duck’s 
house. 

They scrooged down and looked 
into the coop. “It won’t do either,” 
sighed Mrs. Goose. “Why, there’s a 
big hole in the roof—and he left his 
other home because it was too damp 
and boggy. What he wants is a cozy 
place; he said that, very plainly. And 
there he is, the poor slow thing, sit- 
ting all this time in my old red 
rocking chair while we rush around, 
trying to find him a home!” 

“Well, perhaps he could live in a 
chimney in my house,” said Black 
Cat. “The one I don’t use.” 

So they all trooped there. 

But when they looked at the chim- 
ney, Mrs. Goose said, “Oh no, a 
chimney is too high, indeed it is. 
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Why, he never could climb thai! I 
had to boost him up, even into my 
old red rocking chair!” 

besides that, Black Cat 
might forget and build a fire in the 
chimney,” shuddered Mrs. Squirrel, 
“and then the poor slow thing would 
be smoked out.” 

“Celler too full, barrel too roll-y, 
coop too leaky, chimney too dan- 
gerous—” added up Three-Ducks. 
“What shall we do now?” 

“Let’s just sit and think,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Goose. 

“And where shall we do that?” 
asked Black Cat. 

“Right here on this log,” she told 
him. 

So they arranged themselves, all 
in a row, and thought and thought 
and thought. 

“There don’t seem to be any places 
to live in Animaltown,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “‘We are using all of them.” 

“We are all full up,” mewed Black 
Cat, looking sure of that. 

“Well, let’s go and tell Mr. Turtle, 
then,” said Mrs. Goose, taking out 
her big orange-and-purple handker- 
chief and beginning to cry. “There 
he is, waiting in my old red rocking 
chair, hoping; so tired, and so slow; 
oh I just hate to tell him that I 
couldn’t help him, indeed I do!” 

“We'd better go along and get it 
over,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “Come.” 

They all trooped along by Blue 
Brook; it was running along over its 


“Tt thought you were at my house,” said Mrs. Goose 
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stones singing, so glad that spring 
was beginning. 

They came to the little bridge. 

“We might ask Mrs. Sheep to rent 
Mr. Turtle her old blue umbrella,” 
suggested Mrs. Goose. “She could 
put it up for him—and stick it in 
the ground.” 

“Oh no, she won’t need to do 
that,” said a voice. 

“What was that?” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“Tt came from under the bridge,” 
said Black Cat; so they all lay down 
on their stomachs and looked over. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Turtle,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “And I thought you were at 
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my house—in my old red rocking 
chair.” 

“See the nice place I’ve found,” 
said Mr. Turtle. “It’s near water, 
the bridge makes a roof—and there 
are little shelfy places in the stones 
where I can tuck my best hat and 
bedroom slippers. Anyone mind if I 
stay hered”’ 

“Why. help yourself,” said Black 
Cat. 

“Make yourself at home, sir,’ 
said Three-Ducks. 

“Settle in,” smiled Mrs. Squirrel. 

“It’s yours,”’said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

“But it’s not cozy—” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. 


Bumpedy-Bump 


SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


Mr. BUMP went bumpedy- 
bump across the living room floor 
as he ran to find out what was 
scratching on his big front door. Mr. 
Bump was forever bumping into 
things so he kept the edges of his 
furniture well padded. In fact, Mr. 
Bump had been bumping around so 
long that he had become quite 
flat on all four sides. 

Outside the door Mr. Bump heard 
someone sobbing. “Boo hoo! Boo 
hoo!” Who could it be? In his excite- 
ment, Mrm Bump bumped his hip 
against the door trying to push it 
outward when he should have pulled 
it toward him. 

“Don’t cry! I am coming. Oh, 
dear me, what has happened now?” 
Mr. Bump called. 

Mr. Bump seemed surprised to 
find Mr. Silly out on the porch crying 
big raindrop tears into a _ large, 
yellow tablecloth which he used for a 
handkerchief. 

“Please stop crying, Mr. Silly, 
and tell me your troubles,” Mr. 
Bump said. “Is your wife sick or 
have you had an accident?” 

“No, no, it isn’t anything like 
that,” sobbed Mr. Silly. “I’m crying 
because you didn’t answer the door 
right away and I thought no one was 
home.” 

“Well, here,” said Mr. Bump 


picking up one corner of the table- 
cloth, “dry your tears on your — 
er— a — handkerchief and tell me 


“It’s cozy enough for me,” Mr. 
Turtle told them. 

As they went away, Black Cat 
began to laugh. He laughed so hard 
that he had to hold his fur sides, 
and they asked him, “What is the 
joke?” 

“Well, Mrs. Goose kept saying 
that Mr. Turtle was slow, so slow—- 
and while we were rushing around, 


trying to find a place for him, he 
found one for himself.” 
“But he ts slow!” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Not this time, he wasn’t,” said 
Black Cat. ““And now we have a new 


neighbor.” 


what brought you out on such a 
warm day.” 

In a second Mr. Silly had stopped 
his crying and folding up his yellow 
table cloth, he smiled foolishly at 
Mr. Bump. “It’s too hot to work 


today,” he said. “How would you 


He bumped into the porch railing. 
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like to go for a cool stroll in the 
sun)” 

Mr. Bump was so startled that he 
backed up, bumping into the porch 
railing and upsetting a flower-pot 
of geraniums. “‘Look here, Mr. 
Silly,” said Mr. Bump, "how can we 
take a cool walk when the sun is 
hot?” 

Mr. Silly wiggled his eyebrows at 
Mr. Bump in a frightening way. 
“Don’t argue with me, Mr. Bump. 
I’m an agreeable man so we'll call it 
a hot stroll in the cool sun.” 

Mr. Bump didn’t like to contra- 
dict his guest again. “‘Very well, Mr. 
Silly, Vl take a walk with you,” 
he said. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Mr. Silly, 
“how can you speak of taking a 
walk? You take a trunk or a suitcase 
but you can’t TAKE a walk. You 
WALK a walk.” 

It all sounded reasonable to Mr. 
Bump so he stood like a bump on a 
log. 

“Hurry along, Mr. Bump,” con- 
tinued Mr. Silly. ““We must stop at 
Mr. Whistle’s house to ask if he 
wants to walk a walk with us.” 
Then searching under the chairs and 
up on the ceiling, Mr. Silly asked, 
“Now where on earth did I put my 
umbrellad”’ 

Mr. Bump lifted up the red silk 
umbrella that had been hooked over 
the back of Mr. Silly’s belt. “You 
don’t need an umbrella today, Mr. 
Silly. You can see for yourself that 
the sun is shining.” 

Mr. Silly snatched the umbrella 
scowling fiercely at Mr. Bump. 
“When the sun shines it is a sign 
that it will rain.” 

One of Mr. Bump’s ears began to 
twitch as it always did when he was 
rattled. “You are mistaken, Mr. 
Silly. It never rains when the sun is 
shining.” 

“Tt sometimes was,” answered 
Mr. Silly shaking his umbrella at 
Mr. Bump and Mr. Bump could 
think of no answer. 

Mr. Bump was so anxious to 
avoid bumping into Mr. Silly that 
he kept a good distance behind him 
as they went down the walk that 
led to Mr. Whistle’s house. 

“What a wonderful morn-NOON 
for a walk!’ Mr. Silly called over his 
shoulder. 


“Not morn-NOON, you mean 
mornING, don’t you?” Mr. Bump 
replied. “You must say either morn- 
ing or afternoon.” Mr. Bump felt a 
bump coming on so he _ looked 
around for something soft but he 
couldn’t find a thing. 

Mr. Silly turned around to face 
Mr. Bump. “Don’t begin to tell me 
what I mean, Mr. Bump. When 1 
leave home early in the morning and 
expect to stay away until late in the 
afternoon, it is a beautiful morn- 
NOON but because I must always 
try to please you I will say it is a 
lovely day.” Mr. Silly stretched out 
his goose-like neck to look at the 
sky. “The moon has never been 
brighter than it is morn. 
NOON.” 

“Moon? hadn’t noticed the 
moon until now,” Mr. Bump said 
not wishing to contradict Mr. Silly 
again. Then because he was looking 
at the sky instead of watching where 
he was going he bumped smack into 
a tree knocking his hat over one 
eye. “In fact, things look very 
black to me, Mr. Silly.” 

By this time Mr. Silly and Mr. 
Bump had reached the little stone 
house with the whitewashed fence 
where Mr. Whistle lived. 

“Let me open the gate for you, 
Mr. Silly.” The gate rattled on its 
hinges when Mr. Bump, in his haste 
to open the gate, bumped into the 
white fencepost. 

No one was in sight at Mr. 
Whistle’s house as they walked up 
the flagstone walk. Mr. Silly blinked 
back the tears when he pressed his 
thumb against the knocker on the 
door as if it were a doorbell. ““Maybe 
Mr. Whistle isn’t home,” sniffled 
Mr. Silly. 

“There now, don’t cry, Mr. Silly. 
That isn’t a bell. It’s a knocker. 
Let me show you how to use it.” 
Mr. Bump stuck out his arm to lift 
the knocker but before he had 
touched it, he stumbled against Mr. 
Whistle’s door giving it such a 
bump that it burst open. 

“Phweet, pheew” whistled Mr. 
Whistle. “Don’t you know better 
than to enter other people’s houses 
without knocking?” 

“Excuse him, Mr. Whistle,’ said 
Mr. Silly. “I wanted to ring your 
knocker, but Mr. Bump insisted 
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that he wanted to bump the bell.” 

“Well, come in, gentlemen. 
Phweet, pheew!” said Mr. Whistle. 
“Won't you sit down while I make 
you a pot of hot tea>” 

“Yes, no, well maybe so,” said 
Mr. Silly. Mr. Bump took hold of 
the door with both hands because 
he didn’t feel like bumping into 
anything. “Let me think. What was 
it? I was to ask him something,” 
Mr. Silly kept repeating. Then he 
buried his head in his hands. “Oh, 
dear, I believe I have forgotten why 
came.” 

“Tt was a walk,” Mr. Bump re- 
minded him. 


“So it was. Mr. Whistle we called 
to ask if you would like to walk a 


hot walk in the cool sun with us this 
morn-NOON,” 


“Walk in the hot sun? Phweet, 
pheew!” said Mr. Whistle. “I'd 
like to go with you if you will stop at 
Mr. Wink’s and ask him to go too. 
Mr. Wink likes to wake a talk — 
phweet, pheew! take a walk.” 

After they had finished their tea 
the three men trudged down the 
middle of the dusty road until they 
reached the red brick house where 
Mr. Wink lived. Mr. Silly tried to 
knock the doorbell until Mr. Bump 
bumped him out of the way but 
before Mr. Bump had a chance to 
ring the bell, Mr. Whistle put his 
two little fingers in his mouth and 
blew a long, shrill whistle. There 
was Mr. Wink winking at them from 
the opened door. 


“What a surprise!” shouted Mr. 
Wink winking his right eye at Mr. 
Silly, his left eye at Mr. Bump and 
then not having a third eye, he 
winked both eyes at Mr. Whistle. 
“I’m glad to see you. Come in and 
sit down.” 


Mr. Wink grabbed his rocking 
chair to keep it from upsetting when 
Mr. Bump went bumpedy-bump 
into it. “That’s right. Make your- 
selves at home,” said Mr. Wink. 
“And now, I'll have to ask you to 
excuse me for a few minutes.” At 
that Mr. Wink winked knowingly at 
Mr. Whistle. 


“T suppose,” said Mr. Silly after 
he had gone, ‘““Mr. Wink is going to 
bring some wood so we can have a 
fire in the fireplace.” 
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“Phweet, 
Whistle. 

Mr. Wink was gone such a long 
time that Mr. Silly fell sound asleep 
on the davenport. Mr. Bump rocked 
forty-two miles in the rocking chair 
while Mr. Whistle whistled a lively 
tune. When they saw the enormous 
chocolate cake oozing with feathery 
white icing that Mr. Wink brought 
in from the kitchen Mr. Bump 
stopped rocking, Mr. Whistle forgot 
to whistle but Mr. Silly went right 
on snoring. It was the tinkle of ice 
in the pitcher of lemonade that made 
Mr. Silly awake with a snort. 

“I thought you might be hungry 
so I brought you some lunch,” Mr. 
Wink said with a cunning wink at 
his friends. 

Mr. Bump was in such a hurry to 
help himself to a piece of cake that 
he bumped into the table and the 
cake plate might have fallen to the 
floor if Mr. Whistle hadn’t caught it. 

“Phweet, pheew!” said Mr. Whis- 
tle to show his disapproval. 

Mr. Silly sat staring at the piece 
of cake on the plate that he held in 
his hand. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Silly,” 
asked Mr. Wink. “Don’t you like 
chocolate cake?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t tasted it 
yet,” answered Mr. Silly. “I’ve been 
waiting for someone to pass me the 
catsup.” 

“Catsup?” everyone shouted. Mr. 
Wink fluttered his eyelids as if he 
couldn’t stop winking. Mr. Whistle 


said Mr. 


pheew!” 


Morner SKUNK had just 
taken the last pan of the most de- 
licious smelling chocolate cookies 
from the oven when Danny opened 
the door. She looked up with a fond 
smile which died away when she 
saw his tear stained face. 

“Why, Danny-Boy, whatever is 
the matter?” she asked, coming to- 
ward him, her eyes all wide and 
anxious. 
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let out a deep husky blast that 
sounded like a moan. Mr. Bump 
bounced from the table, flattened 
himself against the wall, then landed 
back in the rocker again without 
upsetting a thing. 

The men all closed their eyes while 
Mr. Silly poured the catsup over his 
cake but Mr. Bump said he didn’t 
feel very hungry when he was asked 
to have a second helping. 

“Mr. Wink,” said Mr. Silly when 
he had finished the last crumb of 
cake, “‘we thought it would be nice 
to walk a stroll in the cool sun this 
morn-NOON. Would you like to go 
along?” 

Mr. Wink deliberately winked at 
Mr. Whistle and then at each of the 
others in turn. “Thank you, I’d like 
to go with you,” said Mr. Wink, “‘if 
you don’t mind going by way of 
Slippery Rock Road so we can pick 
up Mr. Slip. He loves to walk.” 

The men were so full of chocolate 
cake and lemonade that they 
couldn’t speak as they climbed up 
Slippery Rock Road. Slowly they 
trudged up the long driveway lead- 
ing to Mr. Slip’s house. Mr. Whistle 
whistled; Mr. Wink winked his eye; 
Mr. Bump bumped into the stone 
wall and Mr. Silly began to giggle 
when Mr. Slip slipped down the 
driveway to meet them. 

Mr. Silly was about to invite Mr. 
Slip to go for a walk when Mr. 


Bump bumped into his elbow knock- 


ing the red umbrella to the ground. 


Danny Wins Them Over 


ISABEL HALL 


For answer Danny dug his cap 
into his eyes and burst into a fresh 
flood of tears. ““The kids,” he wailed, 
“the kids — they won’t play with 
me. They — they —” 

Mother Skunk put her arm around 
his shoulders. 

“They call me St-Stink B-Bug. 
Whenever they see me coming they 
yell, ‘Here comes St-Stink B-Bug’!”’ 
At the memory of all he had suffered 


Mr. Slip slipped and fell when he 
stooped to pick up the umbrella but 
that was nothing new for Mr. Slip. 
He had slipped so much that the seat 
of his trousers was as shiny as a new 
grape leaf. Mr. Whistle made a noise 
that sounded like wind in the: 
chimney as he and Mr. Bump 
helped Mr. Slip to his feet. 

“Now, Mr. Silly,” asked Mr. 
Bump, “don’t you wish you had left 
your umbrella at home? Look at the 
sun. I told you it wasn’t going to 
rain.” 

“The sun? Oh, dear me!” Mr. 
Silly sighed noticing for the first 
time that the sun was setting in the 
west. “I didn’t realize that it was 
time for the sun to rise. You will 
have to excuse me, gentlemen. | 
won't be able to walk a walk with 
you today. I must run a run home 
right away or Mrs. Silly will think I 
am not coming for supfast. Good 
morn-NOON, my _ friends.” Mr. 
Silly stopped to raise his red um- 
brella then he disappeared from 
sight down Slippery Rock Road. 

When Mr. Wink tried to wink at 
Mr. Bump his right eye stuck 
tightly shut. Mr. Bump was so tired 
that there wasn’t a good bump left 
in him. Mr. Slip’s legs slid out from 


under him when he slipped on the 
grassy bank and he refused to get 
up again, while Mr. Whistle com- 
pletely forgot himself and instead 
of whistling he called out, ‘Woo, 
wool” 


poor Danny’s sobs quivered up and 
down the scale, ending on low B flat. 

Mother skunk patted his shoulder, 
her face wrinkled in sympathy. 
“Never mind what they call you,” 
she said soothingly, smoothing his 
rumpled fur. ‘“‘We skunks don’t 
smell except when we use our de- 
fense weapon. That’s the protection 
Nature has given to us and there are 
times when we have to use it. It’s as 
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important to us as the atomic bomb 
is to man.” 

There was silence for a minute or 
two. Then Mother Skunk spoke 
softly. “You want to be friends with 
them, don’t you, Danny?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” cried Danny 
eagerly. 

“Then,” said Mother Skunk 
briskly, “you must win them over. I 
wonder how it can be done.”” Mother 
Skunk sat down by the table, her 
chin resting on per paw. 

Danny took his cap from his eyes 
and looked around. The chocolate 
cookies on the table made his nos- 
trils quiver with their appetizing 
ordor. He cleared his throat. ““May- 
be I could take them some cookies,” 
he wispered, his voice husky from so 
much crying. 

“The very thing!” exclaimed 
Mother Skunk jumping up. “You 
can take them some tomorrow. I'll 
fix a whole basketfull with heaps of 
white frosting and cocoanut. That 
will please ’°em. The way to most 
folk’s hearts through their 
stomachs.” 

The next day Danny started off 
in high spirits for Walnut Glen where 
the animals played together. His 
face was shining and his hair was 
slicked down so that not a stray 
wisp dared show its face. In one 
paw he carried a basket where, hid- 
den under a gleaming white napkin, 
were three dozen of the most deli- 
cious chocolate cookies you could 
find. They were smothered with 
thick white frosting topped with the 
richest of cocoanut. Danny’s heart 
beat a happy tune as he skipped 
along. He could hear far in the dis- 
tance the barking of the hound 
Jupiter at his home in Mill Pond 
Hollow. He could hear other sounds, 
too, that kept getting nearer and 
nearer — the shouts and laughter of 
the animal children at play. He 
hastened his footsteps until, safely 
hidden behind a sumac bush, he 
could watch their antics. Then 
timidly he moved across to where 
they were playing. Everyone was 
intent on watching the squirre[ 
twins clowning on the grapevine 
swing. No one noticed Danny until 
suddenly there was a loud shriek 
from Benny Bluejay overhead. Al- 
ways ready for mischief he screeched 


out as loudly as he could, “‘Hello! 
Stink Bug! If here isn’t little Stink 
Bug!” 

Poor Danny! His heart seemed to 
drop right down into his feet, At 
last he managed to gasp in a chocked 
voice, holding up the basket, “I—I 
brought some chocolate cookies my 
mother baked. I—I thought you 
might like them.” 

Instantly they all crowded around 
him. Carl Chipmunk tore off the 
napkin and nearly knocked the 
basket to the ground. Everyone 
grabbed a cooky, shoving and push- 
in each other and squabbling over 
who had the biggest. 

Again the air was rent with the 
shrill voice of Benny Bluejay as he 
hopped up and down on a branch 
“Ha! Stink Bug cookies! You're 
eating Sting Bug cookies! 

Stink Bug cookies ain’t no good. 

They’re made of bugs and old 

dead wood.” 

The look of greedy enjoyment on 
each face vanished. Angrily Freddy 
Fox hurled his cooky back into the 
basket and everyone followed suit 
No one cared where they landed. 
Soon Danny’s blue overalls and 
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pretty blue and white striped shirt 
were peppered with sticky white 
frosting and cocoanut. Throwing the 
basket to the ground Danny turned 
and fled across the fields toward 
home, the jeers and yells of the 
animals ringing in his ears. 

It was several weeks before Danny 
felt brave enough to go to Walnut 
Glen again. As he crept along, keep- 
ing well to the shadows of the rocks 
and bushes, a new sound met his 
ears. Against the harsh, shrill voices 
of the animals it was like a tinkling 
bell — a small silver bell, or perhaps 
the soft laughing murmur of the 
brook. Danny took his place behind 
a blackberry bush where he could see 
and not be seen. Then as he stood up 
lo get a better view, he almost fell 
backwards with surprise. There, 
swinging in the grapevine swing and 
idly sucking a carrot pop, was the 
most beautiful little girl rabbit he 
had ever seen. Her fur glistened in 
the sun and the wind caught the 
ruffles on her blue dress and fluttered 
the blue ribbons on her ears. Danny 
was delighted. “Her fur shines like 
clean, new snow.” he murmered, 
“and it looks as soft as the frosting 


She threw her arms around Danny’s neck 
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mother puts on the chocolate 
cookies.” 

The little rabbit girl seemed to 
have bewitched everyone. Freddy 
Fox appeared hypnotized and Jack 
Rabbit could only exclaim softly to 
himself, “Hubba, hubba, hubba!” 
The squirrel twins stood on their 
heads and turned somersaults in 
midair, hoping that she would give 
them one little smile of approval. 
Fatty Woodchuck stood by with a 
whole bag full of carrot pops. No- 
body paid the slightest heed to 
Danny who crept from behind the 
blackberry bush and stood boldly 
out in the open. Then, splitting the 
air with the suddenness of a siren, 
came the voice of Benny Bluejay. 
“Here comes Jupiter! Run for your 
lives! Hurry! Scram!” 

Leaping over briarbush and rock 
and drawing closer, ever closer came 
big black hound Jupiter, his ears 
pined back, his tongue hanging out 
and a hungry look in his eyes. 

In less time than it takgs to say it, 
there was not a single animal to be 
seen in Walnut Glen. Everyone 
had disappeared as if by the magic of 
Aladdin’s lamp, that is all but 
Danny and the little rabbit girl. 
She was pulling at the ruffles of her 
blue dress. They had caught in the 
grapevine ropes of the swing and she 
was held a pirosner. 

Jupiter the hound panted his way 


Ir WAS a bright spring day. Mr. 
Brown stood looking over the gray 
wall at his sheep. He had a small 
flock, but they were friendly and 
would come when he called. 

The lambs that were born in the 
early spring were growing strong 
now, and looked soft and white. 

Jimmy Brown came running up 
beside his father, and climbed on 
top of the wall. 

“Look, father, I tied a_ bell 
around Lamby’s neck this morning. 
You know she keeps wandering off 
from the others. I often have to 
hunt for her in the woods. I thought 


across the space between them and 
stood leering down at her. The little 
rabbit girl’s eyes were pink circles of 
terror. “How nice of you to wait for 
me!” he said, his voice syrupy with 
mock politeness. “I do like little 
rabbit girls so much, especially 
plump, pretty little rabbit girls like 
you.”” And here he closed his eyes 
and licked his chops. 

Then there was a sudden move- 
ment behind him over near the 
blackberry bushes and he turned 
around. What he saw made him 
stiffen in his tracks. Coming toward 
him, head held high and tail erect 
and quivering, was Danny Skunk. 
Jupiter smiled a sickly smile and 
started backing up, his eyes fastened 
in horror on Danny’s face. Suddenly 
he turned like a flash and leaping 
over a rock with the speed of a jet 
plane ran toward his home in Mill 
Pond Hollow. 

“See you in Los Angeles!” jeered 
Benny Bluejay who wasn’t missing 
a thing. Then, flapping his wings and 
hopping up and down he shrieked 
with all his might, “Hurrah for 
Danny Skunk! Three cheers for 
Danny Skunk!” 

Immediately there was a _ loud 
scrambling and rustling. In less time 
than it took Benny Bluejay to flip 
his tail, the animals were back and 
crowding around Danny skunk in 
surprise and shamefaced admiration. 


The Brave Little Lamb 


LUCIA CABOT 


the bell would tinkle as she walked 
along, then I could find her easily.” 

“That’s a good idea, Jimmy. Do 
you know that the old gray wolf is 
around again? Mr. Jones said that 
the wolf got away with a fine lamb 
from his fold, last night.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Jimmy. “Let’s 
fasten up every window and door, 
so he can’t get in here.” 

“I’ve been looking around, Jimmy 
and I think a bar on one of the little 
wicket gates is loose,” said his 
father. “Perhaps the wolf could 
force his way in there, if he were 


hungry.” 
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“Jeepers, but you're a_ brave 
one!” exclaimed Freddy Fox. 

Fatty Woodchuck eagerly offered 
him a carrot pop. But Danny’s 
eyes were on the little rabbit girl who 
had freed herself from the swing and 
was stepping daintily toward him. 
There was silence as everyone drew 
back to let her pass. Straight up to 
Danny Skunk she went. She looked 
at him in a way that made the hearts 
of the animal boys skip half a dozen 
beats. She said in a voice that made 
him tingle all over, “You saved my 
life. You are the bravest animal in 
the whole forest. I think you are 
wonderful!’ And before the aston- 
ished eyes of everyone she threw her 
arms around Danny’s neck and 
kissed him first on the right cheek 
and then on the left. 

“Three cheers for Danny! Hurrah 
for Danny Skunk!” sang Benny 
Bluejay from his perch above. All 
the animals joined in a chorus of 
cheers that echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the old green wood. The 
wind carried the words to the ears 
of the black hound Jupiter where 
he rested in the sun. It carried them 


to kind Mother Skunk, too, standing 
in the doorway she shaded her eyes 
with her paw and looking toward 
Walnut Glen said softly, smiling, 
“Danny has won them over. I knew 


he would.” 


It was late that afternoon when 
Jimmy came home, for he had been 
playing baseball. He put his books 
away, and ran out to the barn to see 
Star, his Shetland pony. He curried 
her, and then jumped on her back 
and cantered down to the stream. 
Star liked to stand in the water and 
take a long drink. Then Jimmy rode 
back again, and put Star in her box 
stall. Somehow he forgot the loose 
bar in the wicket. 

After midnight, when the moon 
was shining bright, Mr. Wolf started 
out to pay some calls. He walked 
down to the Jones’ farm, where he 
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had eaten a good meal the night 
before. There was a bright light 
burning! That meant that some one 
had taken notice of his visit the 
night before. 

He smelled lamb, so he looked 
around. Close by, lay a tempting 
bit. But it was fastened to a steel 
thing, that looked like his own jaws. 
That won’t do, he thought, nine 
chances out of ten, it’s a trap! Fresh 
meat is better anyway. I'll go over 
to the farm next door, and see what 
I can pick up there. 

So he trotted off along the edge 
of the field, and soon came to the 
Brown’s barn-yard, which was pro- 
tected by a stone wall. He looked 
about cautiously, then over it he 
leaped. In a dark corner he sat still 
and looked about him. Seeing all was 
well, he crept up to the barn door, 
and gave it a push. It was bolted. 

He went to a low window, and 
looked in. He could see quite well 
for the moon was shining through a 
window on the other side of the shed. 

The sheep smelled him. It meant 
danger to them. They moved about 
restlessly. He shoved and pushed at 
the window with his nose, but it 
didn’t give way. He clawed a little. 
That didn’t help. I'll just run around 
to see if that other window is tight, 
he thought. 

As he trotted along, he came to a 
little wicket gate, through which the 
lambs could run into the barn-yard 
to play. It was too small for the big 
sheep to go through. The smell of 
the warm bodies of the sheep made 
the wolf quite wild. He pushed and 
calwed, but the wicket was firm. 
He was very cross now, but he 
trotted on toward the window. 

To his surprise he came to the 
second wicket. Ah! there was the 
same pleasant smell of wool and 
lamb. He could see and hear the 
sheep trying to get away from him, 
by crowding together at the far end 
of the shed. He snarled and snarled! 
And pushed and pushed! 

One little lamb, with a_ bell 
around its neck, got through the 


crowding mass of sheep and stood . 


looking at him. 

It was Lamby, of course. She even 
came over close enough to take a 
long look at the ugly wolf. Lamby 
was scared, but she stood her 


ground. The wicket was very shaky 
now. 

Oh, dear me, thought Lamby, if 
that old wolf ever gets in here, he 
could tear most of us to pieces, be- 
fore Mr. Brown could get here. 

Lamby began wondering what 
she could do to help. Just then her 
mother came out, from among the 
sheep, and tried to push her back. 

But by this time Lamby had an 
idea. If she could get outside and 
bleat very loud it would start Star, 
the pony, to neighing. That would 
set the hens off, and they cer- 
tainly did make a clatter when 
they cackled. Altogether the noise 
might reach their master’s ears. It 
was worth trying. 

Lamby looked again. The old 
wolf had gotten his head, with its 
shining white teeth, inside and was 
pushing the bars apart with his 
shoulders. I must not wait another 
minute, Lamby thought, or it will 
be too late. 

She ran down to the other wicket, 
and out into the barn yard as fast 
as she could go. The old wolf saw 
her, and couldn’t believe his eyes. 
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Why that lamb must be out in the 
barn yard beside me, he thought 
He pulled with all his might; out 
came his head and shoulders. Yes, 
that silly little lamb was ba-ba-ing 
as loud as a fire engine. She was now 
at the end of the barn yard, and 
capering out of the gate. She even 
looked back as though inviting him 
to follow. 

Mr. Wolf started in pursuit. In 
the moon-light it was easy to see the 
little white lamb, who was running 
just ahead of him, toward the garden 
wall. 

The wolf began to laugh, for the 
lamb had such stiff legs she couldn’t 
run very fast, and at best she was 
not much of a climber. 

Thinking how smart he was Mr. 
Wolf slowed down a little. He knew 
what the lamb was going to do. He 
knew well enough. She would try to 
jump the wall. In her fright she 
would miss. As she fell back, he, the 
gray wolf, would pounce on her. 

But that time Mr. Wolf made a 
mistake. The little lamb looked 
around and bleated, “ba-bal” But 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Tommy Colors Easter Eggs 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Do YOU think we could do something for Grandma 
Jensen for Easter?’”’ Jimmy asked his brother. 

“I think that is a good idea. Grandma Jensen is such 
a nice old lady. I like her as much as our own grandmas.” 

“So do I’. 

“What do you think that Grandma Jensen would 
like for Easter?” Tommy asked his brother. 

“Well, I know she doesn’t like too much candy as she 
told me once it is hard on her teeth. What do you 
suppose she meant by that?” 

““Maybe she meant that hard candy was hard for her 
to eat because she has false teeth.” 

“Maybe that’s it. Chocolate candy is very scarce 
now and anyway it costs lots of money.” 

“‘Let’s think some more,” said Tommy. 

(Have children guess what Tommy and Jimmy will 
do for Grandma Jensen.) 

“Everything costs so much money. Maybe we 
can’t do anything anyway.” 

“T thought of something. I’m sure Grandma Jensen 
would like the Easter gift and it looks just like Easter. 
Guess, Jimmy what I am thinking about?” 

“IT don’t know. You tell me.” 

“You know how expensive eggs are and how lucky 
mother said that we are to have our own chickens be- 
cause now we can eat all the eggs we want. Well why 
don’t we give Grandma Jensen one dozen eggs.” 

“Oh, gee, just some old eggs. I don’t think they look 
much like Easter.” 

“Of course not if we don’t color them.” 

“Color them. That would be fun. Do you think 
mother will let us?” 

“Let’s ask her, now.” 

“All right,” said Jimmy. 

Tommy and Jimmy walked into the kitchen where 
mother was setting the table for supper. 

“Mother, could we color some eggs for Grandma 
Jensen?” Tommy asked his mother. 

“‘We want to give them to her for an Easter present,” 
said Jimmy. 

“That is a very good idea,” answered their mother. 
“Tomorrow after school you can go down town and buy 
some Easter Egg dye.” 

“You mean we can go down town by ourselves?” 
Tommy asked his mother. 


“Yes, I think you are big enough.” 
“So do I and I'll take real good care of Jimmy.” 


That night the brothers had a hard time going to 
sleep. They kept thinking about the trip they were 
going to take down town all by themselves. School 
seemed to pass very slowly for Tommy, but finally it 
was over. Tommy met Jimmy at home as Jimmy just 
went to morning kindergarten. Soon they were down 
town. 


“Let’s go in the dime store. We should be able to 


find some Easter Egg Dye in here,” Tommy said to his 
brother. 

They walked up one aisle and down another looking 
for the Easter Ege Dye. 

“Here it is,” called Jimmy. 

“Where, oh I see it,” said Tommy coming up beside 
Jimmy. 

“How much does it cost?” asked Jimmy. 

“Ten cents. See that sign. That tells you how much 
it costs.” answered Tommy. 

“Is there something I can do for you?” asked the 
salesgirl behind the counter. 

“We would like one package of Easter Egg Dye,” 
answered Jimmy. 

“That will be ten cents,”’ said the salesgirl. 

“Give the money to her. Jimmy,” said Tommy to his 
brother. 

“T haven’t got any money.” 

“Didn’t mother give you any?” 

“No, I thought you had some.” 

“Now what will we do?” said Tommy. 

(Children can guess and try to solve this problem.) 

“Sorry boys no money no Easter Egg Dye,” said the 
salesgirl as she walked away to wait on another cus- 
tomer. 

“If we walk way home and back again the stores will 
be closed, won’t they?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes,” answered Tommy. 


“Maybe we will see someone we know that we could 
borrow some money from,” suggested Jimmy. 


The brothers walked up and down the ais’>s "ut they 
did not see anyone they knew in the dime : 


“Shall we go home?” asked Jimmy. 

“No, I know let’s call mother,” said Tommy. 

The brothers walked to the back of the dime store 
where there was a free telephone. 

“Tl call mother,” said Tommy, “Badger 1114, 
please. Mother, this is Tommy. We haven’t any money, 


mother. Oh, I never thought of that. Thank you. 
mother. Goodbye.” 
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“What did mother say we should do?” Jimmy asked 
his brother. 

*“Mother said that we should go over to Steins Store 
where mother has a charge account.” 

“T hope they have some Easter Egg Dye.” 

The brothers were very careful when they crossed the 
street. They waited until the stop and go light was 
green. Green told them they could cross the street. 

*““Here’s some Easter Egg Dye. It is the same kind as 
in the dime store,” said Tommy. 

“We would like this package of Easter Egg Dye,” 
said Jimmy to the salesgirl as she came up to wait on 
them. 

“Cash or charge,”’ she asked them. 

“Charge it to my mother, Mrs. Thomas McMahon,” 
answered Tommy. 

“Sign your name here,” said the salesgirl to Tommy 
after she made out the bill. 

Tommy felt so proud that he could write his name. 
He felt just as important as his daddy at the moment. 
After signing his name, he took the package from the 
salesgirl. 

“Thank you,” said the salesgirl. 

Tommy and Jimmie smiled at the salesgirl and then 
hurried out of the store. They were anxious to get home. 
Even though they were in a hurry, they were very 
careful crossing streets. 

“Mother, we got the Easter Egg Dye,” shouted 
Tommy and Jimmy as they ran into the house. 
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“That’s fine. Wash up for supper. We will be eating 
in a few minutes.” 


After supper what do you suppose was the first thing 
the brothers did? 


(Class guess.) 
That’s right they colored the Easter eggs. 
What was the first thing they had to do? 


(Class work out the problem of dying the eggs. 
First put a big kettle of water on the gas stove. When 
the water was boiling the eggs were carefully put in the 
water and boiled for twenty minutes. The water was 
poured off the eggs. In the meantime the dye was 
dissolved in water. The eggs were put in the dye. There 
were pink eggs, green eggs, blue eggs, orange eggs, 
yellow eggs and purple eggs.) 

The next afternoon after school Tommy found a 
shoe box. He covered it with blue crepe paper. Jimmy 
cut long strips of green crepe paper for grass to put in 
the shoe box. Tommy and Jimmy laid the Easter eggs 
very carefully in the shoe box. They looked very pretty 
in the box. Grandma Jensen was more than pleased to 
receive the Easter eggs. The brothers were very happy 
they had given the Easter gift to Grandma Jensen. 

(The class could color some eggs and give some bas- 
kets to some old people or some lonely individual who 
would appreciate it. Each child could bring one egg. 
The number of baskets you could fill would depend 
how large your class is.) 


The Naughty Duckling 
SHEILA STINSON 


Once a naughty little duckling 
Disobeyed her mother’s words 
And ran away into the woods 
To live among the birds. 


She had often seen them flying 

And thought it would be grand 

To go with them down south and see 
The wonders of the land. 


Alas, the woods grew very dark; 
It started in to rain 

The naughty little duckling had 
An awful hungry pain. 


She longed to see her mother who 
Found worms and bugs galore; 

She was sorry she had wandered so far 
From her own door. 


She cuddled down beside a tree 

To shelter for the night, 

When up above a voice called, who?” 
And gave her such a fright. 


She wandered on all wet and cold 
And thought if she could find 
Her brothers and her mother now 
In future she would mind. 


Just then she heard her mother call, 
“Quack, quack, where are you dear?” 
The naughty little duck knew then 
She had no more to fear. 


The little naughty duckling 

Has been good until this day... 
And if she lives a hundred years 
Will never run away. 
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Prickles, the Quill Pig 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Paicxtes, the quill pig, was 
as soft as any baby in fur or feathers 
when he was born. And though his 
mother weighed 15 pounds and his 
father 25, Prickles could have curled 
up in a boy’s hands like a kitten. But 
soon his quills began to grow and 
harden, so that he would have been 
a very uncomfortable handful. 

As he learned to follow Mother 
Porcupine from tree to tree, he 
grunted *‘Unk-Wunk!” every time 
she grunted, and tried to gnaw the 
bark as she gnawed it, though he was 
weaned before his baby teeth could 
cut even the tenderest bark. 

That summer they had a picnic 
every so often, with salt for their 
special treat. The first time, Father 
Porcupine had just been to visit a 
fisherman’s camp at the edge of the 
lake, and one moonlight night he 
led Prickles and Mother Porcupine 
to this camp. There had been salt 
spilled on the back porch of the 
cabin, and for hours they gnawed 
the good, salt tasting logs. But at 
last one of the fishermen came 
yelling at them, and they all had to 
climb the nearest tree. After that, 
oddly enough, they always found a 
box of coarse salt in the crotch of a 
tree not too near camp. 

Prickles and his family didn’t 
understand, but one of the fisher- 
men was very angry when he found 
a young white birch tree near camp 
that Prickles had nibbled all around. 
For now the little tree would die. 
There was no bark left on even one 
side up which the sap could flow to 
feed the tree top. The fisherman took 
his axe, every time he saw Mother 


Porcupine, he chased her. But she 


always got away, though often she 


had to lead Prickles to a hollow log 
that was under the cabin. 

Then the Maine guide, who 
showed the fishermen where to look 
for trout, did something Prickles 
didn’t understand either. He began 
counting all the trees. And when he 
had counted 200 around camp, he 
told the fishermen. Prickles had 
killed only one tree out of 200. But 
though Prickles didn’t understand 
about the counting, he did feel glad 
when the fisherman stopped chasing 
them with his axe. “ Unk-wunk! 
Unk-Wunk!” he used to sing, right 
on the limb before the cabin door- 
way, as he nibbled bark all day. 

“Still, what good are porcupines>”’ 
the fisherman asked. 

The guide answered, “‘Why-uh I 
guess when winter comes, they help 
to keep other critters alive.’ But 
again, Prickles had no idea what was 
meant. He only knew that by and by 
the strange sounding two legged 
creatures went away. 

In time the skies turned grey, and 
snowflakes came floating, soft as 
feathers, through the tree tops. The 
world turned white. And as the 
snows grew deeper, the rabbits ate 
the tops of the bushes, and the white 
tailed deer nibbled the leaves from 
branches higher up. The bears 
denned up and went to sleep for the 
winter, and foxes chased wide footed 
showshoe rabbits over the drifts. 


Once Prickles was following close 
at his mother’s heels as she made her 
way to a neighboring tree trunk 
when two young wolves sprang out 
from behind a bush. Quick as a 
flash, Mother Porcupine raised every 
quill on her broad back, and quick 
as a flash, Prickles raised every 
quill on his small back. 
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Now Mother tucked her soft face 
beneath her chest, and waited. And 
Prickles did likewise. That way, 
their top sides were all quills, though 
their under sides were soft. 

First the young wolves poked 
their noses at Prickly. But they only 
gave a yelp and backed away, with 
their noses full of quills. Then they 
reached for him with their paws, 
trying to flip him over on his back. 
But first Mother Porcupine slap- 
slapped, up and down, with her 
tail, and one young wolf ran, 
yelping. Then Prickly slap-slapped 
with his small barbed tail, and the 
other wolf ran, yelping, with its paw 
full of quills. And that was the last 
they ever saw of those wolves. 
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Then came the time a big horned 
owl saw Prickly all alone on a limb. 
It was a moonlight night, and 
Prickly must have looked as fat as 
a bear cub in his prickles. But no 
sooner had the owl dropped his 
clutching feet, than it let go with a 
screech. For Prickly wasn’t a fat 
bear cub, he was a live pin cushion, 
the way he must have felt to the 
ow!. 

There wasn’t much Prickly and 
his family had to fear: so, though 
they could run fast when they 
wanted to, they almost never wanted 
to. They just ate their way from one 
tree to the next, singing happily, 
though the snow lay deep, and other 


woods creatures had a very different 
time of it. 

At last the winter was nearly 
over, but no green thing grew above 
the white drifts. And a pair of starv- 
ing fawns came searching, searching 
for a few mouthfuls to eat. What had 
happened to their mother, no one 
knew. But here they were, two little 
fellows so thin their ribs showed, 
and their legs were knobby. When 
they were tall enough to reach a 
branch, they nibbled the leaves and 
pine needles hunegrily. But there 
wasn't much left that they could 
reach. 

Prickles, in the meantime, and 
his parents, high in the tree tops, 
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had eaten all the leaves they could 
reach. But now they just gnawed 
off the little branches, and let them 
fall to the ground, Then they came 
down and ate the leaves off the 
branches. 

And though they always had 
enouch to eat, there were so many 
leaves on the fallen branches that 
the fawns, too, fed on them. And 
though Prickles had perhaps been 
thinking only of his own family 
when he cut branches, what hap- 
pened was this. The starving fawns 
found enough to eat, just following 
the porcupines about. And when 
spring came at last, the little fellows 
were as happy as Prickles himself. 


Carlsbad Cavern in New Mexico 


Oru. haven't | just returned 
from the most wonderful trip I have 
ever taken! I just must tell you about 
it. Of course it will take several 
visits to you to tell you about all I 
saw; so this time I shall tell you 
about the cave known, 
which I visited. It is in the south- 
eastern part of New Mexico not too 
far from the Texas line. It is the 
Carsbad caverns. 

To me one of the most interesting 
things about the cave is how it was 
discovered. One evening a cow-boy 
by the name of Jim White sat on his 
horse as he watched his big drove of 
cows and suddenly he saw a terrifi- 
cally big swarm of bats that emerged 
out of a hole in the ground. The 
cow-boy hurridly rode his horse to 
the place where the bats emerged 
and thus discovered the cave. 

There are several kinds of bats 
that live in the cave but I want to 
save that topic for another talk to 
you when I again visit with you. 
This time I want to tell you about 
the cave... . The part where the 
bats live... or hang by their claws 
during the day is seperate from the 
biggest part, nevertheless the bats’ 
cave is big enough for about four 
million bats to comfortably hang 
from the ceiling. 


biggest 
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Visitors to the cave are taken 
down into the big hole by elevator 
and this saves them a walk of one 
and a half miles were they to go by 
path. The entire trip through the 
cave is six and one-half miles and on 
this trip one reaches a depth of 829 
feet and is in what is called the 
King’s Palace. A depth of 1320 feet 
below the surface has been reached 
by explorers. 

The party with whom I went 
down into the cavern stopped first 
in what is called the lunch room. 
Here we were served with a box 
lunch which consisted of two sand- 


wiches, a cup-cake, an orange and 
some potato chips, and a cup of hot 
coffee, before we started the long 
walk through the different rooms of 
the cavern. 

The colorings in the cavern varies 
from a brownish red through varying 
shades to a gray, which color by far 
predominates. The ceilings of the 
different strangely shaped rooms, are 
inveriably covered with longer and 
shorter formations that remind one 
of icicles. Then here and there on the 
floor of the room, rise sharp forma- 
tions caused by the water dropping 
from the sharp formations on the 
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ceiling to the floor, where slowly, for 
ages upon ages, the minerals in that 
water makes the sharp projection on 
the floor. The sharp projections on 
the ceiling are called stalactites and 
those on the floor are called stalag- 
mites. After millions of years the 
sharp projection on the ceiling finally 
meets the sharp projection on the 
floor and then it is just a lovely 
pillar in the room. Now no doubt 
you are wondering where the drops 
of water come from, that run down 
and drip from the ceiling. Well when 
it rains, moisture seeps down and 
down you know to a great depth, 
and some of the drops come from the 
rains. Other waters come from 
springs down in the earth, and the 
minerals these waters carry are 


taken out of the ground through 
which they seep, and the minerals 
make the pillars. 

Most of the rooms are so very 
immense that I’m sure some four or 


A Butterfly 


Ir WAS late February, but the 
snow still lay deep in Mystery Pas- 
ture, and the ice-coat still made a 
prisoner of the Pasture Brook. 

And then, one day, the snow and 
ice began melting under the warmth 
of the sun’s bright rays. Great 
lumps of heavy snow dropped from 
the spruce boughs, and, melting, 
trickled away down the brooks’ bank 
like sparkling silver ribbons. The 
the brook 
stirred in the warm South Wind. 
Before the which 
covered the brook, loosened and 
floated away to the sea. Then the 
happy little brook was free once 
more. How it did gurgle and laugh 
and dance and leap over and around 
the gray stones which tried to hinder 
it as it passed. 

Under an old decaying stump near 
the brook a Mourning Cloak But- 
terfly had rested and slept all winter 
long. As the air grew warmer, she 
stirred, crept out into the warm sun- 


leafless willows along 


long ice-coat 
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five of your schoolrooms could easily 
be placed on the floor in the cavern 
and as many more on top of each 
other and then there would be some 
space yet left! Here and there are 
clear small lakes of water, and some, 
we were told, are so deep the ex- 
plorers haven’t been able to find the 
bottom! 

Although the rooms vary in size 
and shape, and also different shapes 
of icicle-like formations covered the 
ceilings and floors yet the forces that 
made all of the cavern is the same on 
all sides, and one learned nothing 
new about Mother Nature by going 
into all the rooms. I wanted to go 
into all of the cavern only to see how 
immense it was. To think of being 
829 feet under ground, in a rock 
room, was thrilling to me. 

Notice in the picture I drew of one 
of the gigantic stalagmites how, 
especially the upper part, is made of 
many, icicle-like formations 


many 
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light, and fluttered away to the wil- 
lows by the brookside. In and out 
among the leafless branches she 
went, and then sailed away to a 
nearby injured maple, where a few 
drops of sweet sap lay on the rough 
bark. She sucked the sweet nectar 
until she had satisfied her thirst, and 
then she flew away into the warm 
spring sunshine. 

In the sunny days which followed, 
the snow and ice disappeared and 
the yellow buds of the Marsh Mari- 


gold unfolded and spread _ their 
golden blossoms in the bright sun- 
light. 


One warm sunshiny day, Mrs. 
Mourning Cloak came sailing over 
the blossoms, stopping to sip nectar 
from each little flower cup as she 
passed. As she paused for a moment 
here and there among the marsh- 
land plants, her yellow-banded pur- 
ple wings looked like another blos- 
som among the green leaves. 

One spring day, as she was flying 


that makes it most beautiful. A 
pillar near this stalagmite looks 
quite as though it was covered with 
some sort of vine with bunches of 
berries clustering over it. All in all 
is not Mother Nature a marvelous 
carver? 

Notice how very dark it is beyond 
the formations I have drawn! All 
this wonderful work of nature has 
been done far down in the earth 
where no light reaches, except that 
made by man with lamps, torches or 
electric lights. 

The next time I visit with you I 
want to tell you about some of the 
things I saw in Mexico, where I 
went to find new things to tell you 
about. One only needs to go into a 
foreign country for a little while 
and how we appreciate our own 
beautiful United States with her 
bounty on every side, when we re- 
turn home! 


Snowbanks 


above the marshland blossoms, she 
did not stop for her usual sip of 
nectar. She sailed directly over the 
yellow flowers and on toward the 
brook. She had no time to think of 
food and drink that day, for she was 
going to lay her eggs. 

From willow bush to willow bush 
she flitted, and on each leafy twig 
she left a ring of tiny, barrel- 
shaped eggs. Beautiful eggs they 
were, although they were not all 
just alike. Some of them were eight- 
sided, some were seven-sided, but 
she did not seem worried about that. 

The spring sunshine warmed the 
tiny eggs. The willow branches held 
them tenderly and carefully. The 
Red-Winged Blackbird sang to them 
of her nest in the marshland which 
held three beautiful eggs; the Dragon 
Fly gazed at them for a moment 
as she buzzed by to lay her eggs on 
the surface of the water; the blue- 
flowered Forget-me-nots, which hug- 
ged the brook so closely, waved their 
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leafy branches in the spring breeze; 
and from limb to limb of the willow 
bushes flew the little water thrush, 
singing of his little nest in the bot- 
tom of a fallen tree near the stream. 
Days passed by and, inside each 
little egg that was fastened to a wil- 
low twig, life was beginning to stir. 
One bright spring morning an 
ugly little head was thrust through 
an opening in one of the queer, 
barrel-shaped eggs. Out crawled a 
small, black caterpillar, covered with 
white spots which looked like tiny 
snowflakes. A broad, black line 
running down his back was broken 
here and there by spots of brick red. 
He was covered from one to the 
other with black spines. Altogether 
he was an ugly looking little crea- 
ture. In fact, he was so ugly that 
many of the little woodland people 
passed him by with only a glance. 
Mr. Longbill the Woodcock, 
standing in the shadow of the Blue 
Iris blossoms, gazed at him for a 
moment, and then passed on his way 
to the swampland. Mr. Redwing 
the Blackbird alighted for a moment 
on the willow branch, but soon flew 
away to find a more attractive 
breakfast. 
So the little black caterpillar 
crawled to the edge of the willow 


leaf and began to eat. How he did 
eat! It seemed that he would never 
get enough. But the willows had 
plenty of leaves, so there was plenty 
of food for the little caterpillar and 
all his brothers and sisters. 

Days passed while the little, 
spiny fellow continued to eat willow 
leaves. How he did grow! He grew so 
fast that he soon had to have a new 
skin coat. Then another and another 
new coat replaced the old ones. The 
last coat that he had was brown 
with white markings. Even that one 
was not pretty. 

A few days after this the cater- 
pillar began to weave a pink silk 
tuft which he fastened to the under- 
side of a branch. From the pink 
structure he hung himself head 
downward. After a few hours his 
old, brown spiny coat fell off and 
there hung a beautiful chrysalis. 

Two weeks passed by. One sum- 
mer morning he broke the thin, 
chrysalis covering and came out. 
What a beautiful creature he was 
now! Inside the chrysalis he had 
changed to a beautiful butterfly 
with yellow-banded purple wings. 

Away from the willow branch he 
flew — away to the place where the 
beautiful meadow blossoms had 
filled their honey cups for him. All 


through the summer days which 
followed, he flitted here and there 
through the golden sunlight, sipping 
nectar from the little cups which 
the flowers held up to him, 

When the autumn days grew cool 
the little Mourning Cloak Butterfly 
grew sleepy. He went in search of a 
sheltered nook where he might pass 
the long cold winter. 

Down by the brookside hefound 
an old fallen log under which he 
crawled. He did not feel lonely for 
near him slept Mr. Woodchuck in 
his underground home in the hill- 
side; not far away was the old hol- 
low stub where Mr. Raccoon was 
preparing for his winter sleep; and 
old Mr. Frog had already gone into 
his winter home of mud in the 
brook’s bed. Even the late fringed 
Gentians along the brook had gone 
to sleep. 

And so we will leave them all to 
rest cozily in their winter homes 
while Mother Nature will cover 
them with a warm snow-blanket. 
We know that in the springtime, 
when Jack Frost has gone back to 
his home in the Northland, and the 
gentle South Wind comes laden 
with the breath of orange blossoms, 
they will all waken to brighten the 
woodland again, 


The Tail of the Squirrel 


Once there was a little squirrel _ 


Who had an awful way 


Of taking nuts that other squirrels 
Had found and stored away. 


His mother often spanked him 


And tied him to a tree 


But the naughty little squirrel 
Still stole the nuts with glee. 


SHEILA STINSON 


One day he went out hunting 


And in a tree he found 


Right in the trunk where he could reach, 
A hole all nice and round. 


He whisked up quickly but alas, 


Sharp teeth grabbed at his tail... 


The naughty squirrel ran quickly 
His tears ran down like hail, 


The tail of which he’d been so proud 
Was bitten quite in two; 

And that’s a lesson; Do not take 
The things you ought not to. 
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Au WINTER long Madam 
Bumblebee had slept in the aban- 
doned nest of a field mouse. Mother 
Nature had spread a tick snow- 
blanket over the little under ground 
home, so the sleeping bee had been 
cozy and warm. But when the warm 
south wind, laden with the breath of 
orange blossoms, had blown across 
the old pasture land and melted the 
snow-blanket, the big, fuzzy bee had 
awakened and crawled from her 
warm nest. 

She must have been rather late in 
awakening that spring for, as she 
poked her black head out into the 
warm sunshine, she heard a chorus 
of voices calling her. 

On the bank of the old pasture 
brook, in the shadow of a scraggy 
spruce, Arbutus was lifting her pink 
flower-cups above her brown leaves 
and calling, ““Come! Come! Wake up, 
Madam Bumblebee! My pullen is 
ready and there is no one to carry 

Over by a mossy log, Blue Violet 
was lifting her beautiful blue cups 
in the spring sunshine, and murmur- 
ing, “Come! Come! Wake up. 
Madam Bumblebee! I need you to 
carry my pollen!” 

Under the pasture fence Spring 
Beauty was waiting impatiently, 
and over in the swamp land Pussy 
Willow was shaking her pollen- 
covered catkins. 

Madam Bumblebee heard them 
and crawled hurridly into the sun- 
shine. She knew that these flowers 
needed her for there would be no 
one else awake yet -- no one who 
could carry the pollen for these early 
blossoms. 

She had meant to waken early 
that spring and find a new place for 
her nest. Perhaps she would make a 
pretty home of green moss, or per- 
haps a nest of green, soft grass. But 
it was late now and she would have 
to use the field-mouse hole where 
she had spent the winter. 

As soon as the spring sunshine 
had warmed her a bit, she flew away 
across the brook where Arbutus was 
waiting for her. 
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Madam Bumblebee 


B. F. BISHOP 


She began at once to gather pollen 
from the lovely pink flower-cups. 
Hlow fast she did work. From blos- 
som to blossom she flew until her 
little baskets were heaped with the 
golden mass. 

Then away she flew to her nest in 
the hillside where she left the pollen 
dust. Back and forth, back and 
forth, she flew many times during 
those spring days. Sometimes she 
gathered pollen from Spring 
Beauty’s pink cups. Sometimes she 
visited Arbutus. Sometimes she flew 
to Violets blue blossoms, or gathered 
Pussy Willow’s golden dust. Some- 
times she carried a load of pollen 
and sometimes she carried a load 
of nectar. 

Then came a day when Red Clover 
lifted her bright blossoms above the 
green leaves in Farmer John’s mea- 
dow. Madam Bumblebee left the 
other flowers then, for she knew that 
Red Clover needed her. No other 
insect in the world had a tongue 
long enough to reach the nectar in 
Red Clover’s blossoms. 

So across the meadow she flew, 
over the daisies, over the buttercups, 
until she came to Red Clover’s tall, 
rose-colored blossoms. Into the deep, 
deep red cups of this flower she ran 
her long tongue and lapped the sweet 
nectar she found there. This she 


\ 


carried to her nest and placed it in a 
little wax cup she had made for that 
purpose. 

Back again she flew to another 
red blossom, whose honey cups had 
been filled for her. As she sipped the 
sweet nectar, she buzzed a soft lul- 
laby to the baby bobolinks who lay 
sleeping in the pretty little nest 
under a buttercup plant nearby. 

Then one morning, Madam Bum- 
blebee decided that she had gathered 
enough pollen and nectar. So she 
mixed the two into a little loaf about 
the size of a bean. On this loaf she 
laid a few eggs, which she covered 
with wax. 

For several days she brooked over 
the eggs, keeping them warm. As the 
little white grubs broke the covering 
and came out, they ate their way 
into the bee-bread, making little 
caves for themselves. 

As each little grub became grown, 
it spun a cocoon about itself, and 
inside that cocoon, it changed to a 
bumblebee. When the little bum- 
blebees first came from the cocoons, 
they were gray. But by the time 
they were three days old, their color 
had changed to yellow and black. 
At that time they flew away across 
the meadow in search of pollen and 
honey, for these first children of 
Madam Bumblebee were all female 
workers. 

What a busy place that little bee 
home was. All of the little empty 
cocoons must be cleaned, lined with 
wax, and filled with honey. The 
home must be made larger for the 
baby bees which were continually 
hatching. Pollen must be gathered. 
Bee-bread must be made. And so the 
summer days were busy ones. 

With the coming of the cold au- 
tumn days, the little bee-home 
seemed to fall to pieces. Madam 
Bumblebee grew old and drab. The 
workers grew tired and listless. One 
by one they died. The bumblebee 
colony was no more 

Then one day Madam Bumblebee 
flew away to an old decaying log 
near the brook. She found a cozy 
hole into which she crawled. After 
a while, snow came and covered the 
log. There she slept until the warm 
sunshine of another spring awakened 
her to carry pollen for the early 
spring flowers. 
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If You Have a Pet Cat... 


Cars, cats, cats. We see them 
everywhere. And because they are 
so common, so quiet and unobtru- 
sive, and cause their owners so little 
trouble, we are likely to take them 
for granted. 

Our furry little friends deserve 
much more of our thought and at- 
tention. Did you know, for in- 
stance, that your Tabby has an 
ancient family tree? His family 
name is Felidae. The savage. saber- 
toothed tiger of prehistoric times 
was his venerable ancestor. The 
mighty lion is Tabby’s kingly cousin. 
Other relatives are the modern tiger, 
the spotted leopard, the black pan- 
ther, the puma, jaguar, lynz, bob-cat 
and more than 40 other wild species. 

The domestic cat’s history is so 
old that scientists cannot be sure 
how or when its family originated. 
Probably dogs and cats have com- 
mon ancestors. The Foussa, a fierce 
wild animal of Madagascar, may 
give us some hint of what the cat’s 
immediate forebears were like. The 
Foussa is about the size of a do- 
mestic cat. It walks, not on its tip- 
toes like modern cats, but on its 
soles. (Sce illustration.) 

The cat has been a friend of man- 
kind for at least 4,000 years. Prob- 
ably he was primitive man’s first 
pet. Cats were domesticated in an- 
cient Egypt, where the animals were 
worshipped. The Egyptian goddess 
Beast was supposed to have the head 
of a cat. Cat mummies were often 
buried beside the mummies of their 
owulers, 


SETH HARMON 


Some Do’s and Don’ts 


DON’T starve your cat to make 
him a good mouser. This is cruel 
and unnecessary. The best fed cat 
is the best hunter, for the same 
reason that a well fed human being 
excels in any work or sport 


DO feed your cat enough of the 
right foods. Cats are carnivorous 
animals (meat-eaters). They should 
have some meat or fish every day. 
If prepared cat food is used, add 
meat broths or gravy. Other good 
foods are bread and milk, non- 
starchy vegetables, boiled rice and 
even cooked oatmeal and _ other 
cereals. 


DO keep fresh water where your 
cat can get it. He sometimes pre- 
fers it to other liquids. Milk is not 
a substitute for either solid foods or 
water. Give large beef or lamb bones 
to pick at occasionally. Never feed 
chicken or chop bones. They may 


splinter and puncture the cat’s 
intestines. 


DO groom your cat regularly. 
All cats clean their fur with their 
rough tongues. The loose hairs they 
swallow sometimes form hair-balls 
in the stomach which may cause 
illness and even death. To prevent 
this, brush your cat’s coat with a 
stiff brush every day to remove these 
loose hairs. Brushing is especially 
necessary with long-haired cats. 


DON’T bathe your cat. Cats 
are very susceptible to colds, asthma 


and pneumonia caused by sudden or 


Scratching 


Foussa 
Footprint 


prolonged chilling. Usually they 
keep themselves very clean. In 
addition to regular brushing, you 
may give a “dry bath” occasionally 


by brushing dry cornmeal through 
the fur. 


Care of City Cats 


If you live in an apartment and 
your pet must stay indoors, he 
needs special care. For his toilet, 
the indoor cat should have a wash- 
able enameled pan, rather than an 
unsanitary wooden box. Fill it 
with clean earth, sand, ashes, saw- 
dust or bits of newspaper, which 
should be changed often. Disinfect 
the pan also with disinfectant you 
can buy at your pet store. 

The city cat also must have some 
means of wearing off his claws. 
which grow very fast. To protect 
rugs and furniture, provide a 
scratching slab or post as_ illus- 
trated. Simply fasten a short log 
of firewood (with the bark left on) 
in an upright position on a wooden 
base. Or cut the log in half and let 
it lie flat on the floor. 

For needed greens, plant birdseed 
or other grain in a shallow pan or 
dish. Let Tabby nibble at the 
sprouts whenever he pleases. 

Young cats especially like play- 
things. A wooden spool or ball of 
cellophane, attached to the end of a 
heavy cord, are enjoyable toys. So 
are a cloth mouse stuffed with dried 


catnip, or a bag of marbles securely 
tied with string. 
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Inspiration Trail 
Selected by ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 


of verse and prose) 


A Day In March 


It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before; 
The Redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 


—-William Wordsworth 


When the Winter Is Over 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bozom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 


—Alice Cary 


In the wind of windy March 
The catkins drop down, 
Curly, caterpillar-like, 
Curious green and brown. 
With concourse of nest-building birds 
And leaf-buds by the way, 
We begin to think of flowers 
And life and nuts some day. 


Hawaiian Islands 


“ _. the loveliest fleet of islands 


that lie anchored in any ocean .. 
— Mark Twain 
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Loss and Gain 


When I compare 
What I have lost with what I have gained, 
What I have missed with what attained, 
Little room do I find for pride. 


I am aware 
How many days have been idly spent; 
How like an arrow the good intent 

Has fallen short or been turned aside, 


But who shall dare 
To measure loss and gain in this wise? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise. 
The lowest ebb in the turn of the tide. 
— H. W. Longfellow 


American Rhymes and Jingles 


Bat, bat, come under my hat, 
And I'll give you a slice of bacon. 

And when I bake I’ll give you some cake, 
That is, if I’m not mistaken, 


Rain before seven 
Clear before eleven. 


Evening red and morning gray 
Sends the traveler on his way. 
Evening gray and morning red 
Brings down rain upon his head. 


I see the moon, 
And the moon sees me, 


God bless the moon. 
And God bless me. 


Spring 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
How do you think I know? 
I found some pussy willows 
So I know it must be so. 
—Author Unknown 


“Begin the morning by saying to thyself, I shall 
meet with the busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, de- 
ceitful, envious, unsocial ... but... no one can fix on 
me what is ugly, nor can I be angry with my kinsman, 
nor hate him. For we are made for co-operation, like 
feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the upper 
and lower teeth! 

—Marcus Aurelius 
(1800 years ago) 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department ts for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Will you give me your opinion as to 

what the mark should mean? 

Answer: I wonder if we, as adults, are judging the 
children in terms of averages rather than in terms of 
individual change. Quite frequently as I look over the 
report card or record sheet of our school systems, and 
trace the message it carries from the school to the home, 
the feeling it arouses, the effects it causes, I wonder if 
we are not thrusting upon the child the average or 
medium of the adult standards? The adult sees too 
often two groups of pupils in relation to a median 
which divides the better from the poorer half, the one 
receiving a high; the other, a low mark. Certain children 
in the group are the norms in history, in geography, 
in spelling, in arithmetic and even in reading. The other 
children either surpass or transgress from that norm in 
terms of 92.5 or 47.2 per cent. Comparisons always are 
odious to the one less favorably compared. The child 
takes his card or sheet home to his parent. He sees his 
mark in terms of either success or failure. The parent 
too frequently sees the mark in terms of reward or 
punishment — a new dress, a box of candy, staying 
home from the circus. This makes the mark the end 
itself rather than a means toward growth on the part 
of the child. Standards of intellectual attainment and 
moral conduct are so often based on a supposed result 
from a certain experience. Can’t we somehow make 
our standards of such a flexible nature that they may 
take into account the stages of development in the 
child? A child understands and appreciates this sort of 
progress. He likes to compare what he did today with 
what he did yesterday, or even a year ago. Are we 
measuring the children in a natural or in a superficial 
way? Is the school, I wonder, playing certain tricks 
on the child in order to induce him to work — a game 
in order that he may do better later in arithmetic, a 
prize in spelling, a longer recess for the best writer? 
Should we offer rewards as inducements to study? 
Should we offer rewards that a pupil may surpass 
some one else? Or should the reward be that sort of 
encouragement which makes the child measure his 
ability of today with his ability of yesterday, that sort 
of encouragement which gives him the incentive to 
put into his work the very: best that is in him for the 
work’s sake, that sort of encouragement which points 
to the stars for leaders of men and women? 


Question: What attainments should I expect 
of my first grade children in reading? 


Answer: I am going to give you some questions that 
will help you in establishing a standard for your chil- 
dren’s abilities, tastes, appreciations, habits. 

1. What kind of attitude toward reading do your 
pupils have? Do they consider reading as a process of 
gaining meaning or of pronouncing words? 

2. Do your pupils eyes follow the printed lines in 
regular order as they read? Do they depend upon their 
perception of their words or their memory of the story 
for their meaning? 

3. Are their habits of word recognition satisfactory 
for their stage of development? Are they able to master 
a new word by the method of phonetic analysis? 

4. Is the span of recognition of my pupils developed 
up to the average for the grade? Do the pupils see 
words and phrases, or is their recognition unit smaller 
than a single word? Do they make many or few eye 
movements in reading a single line? 

5. Do they have habits of quick perception or are 
they slow in recognition? Can they read words from 
flash cards when presented at a rapid rate? 

6. Do my pupils give evidence of fusing their words 
into large units of meaning, or do they read in a me- 
chanical word-by-word manner)? Does the rhythm of 
their oral expression display a recognition of thought 
units? 


Question: Would you kindly suggest some 
good collections of poetry suitable for elementary 
children? 


Answer: Any from the following list would be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by our children: ‘‘When We Were 
Six,” and “‘When We Were Very Young,” from A. A. 
Milne, Dutton, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; “Silver Pennies,” 
and “More Silver Pennies,” Thompson, Macmillan, 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. “Sing Song,” Christina Rossetti, 
Maemillan; “Fairies and Chimneys,” Rose Fyleman, 
George Doran, N. Y. “Everything and Anything,” 
and ‘“‘Here, There and Everywhere,” Aldis, Minton 
Balch; “Joan’s Door,” Farjeon, Stokes, 443 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. “Shoes of the Wind,” Conkling, Stokes, 
443 Fourth Ave., N. Y. “Taxis and Toadstools, 
Rachel Field, Doubleday. “The Little White Gate,” 
Florence Hoatson, Thomas Y. Crowell, Fourth Ave.. 
N. Y. “Three Hundred Best Poems for Children,” 
Whitman, Chicago. ‘“Child’s Garden of Verse,” 
Stevenson, Scribners. “Poems for Peter,” Borie, 
Lippincott, Washington Sq., Phila. 
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The Poetry Corner 


A Sad Mistake 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


His mother carefully explained 
To Donald, only three, 

Why Biddy stayed upon her nest 
As still as still could be. 


It was to keep the eggs so warm 
That little chicks would hatch. 
In three weeks’ time they’d break 

their shells, 
Then come right out and scratch. 


One day Don spied the nest of eggs 
When Biddy’d gone to eat; 
Alarmed lest they should get too 
cold 
He took the hen’s warm seat. 


Alas, a little boy is not 
A fluffy, feathery hen! 
His kindly deed brought to those 
eggs 


A sudden tragic end. 


Twinkle Toes 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


My daddy calls me Twinkle-toes, 
Because my shoes, you see, 

Have pretty shiny buckles on, 
Each shoe has one, two, three. 


They twinkle, twinkle when I walk. 
My dad tells me they say, 
“Now when you reach a crossing 
stop, 
Take time to look each way.” 


My buckles twinkle, Oh, so hard 
I can’t forget to stop, 

I wait until the street is clear, 
Then straight across I pop, 


When I Was A Little Boy 


EDNA HAMILTON 


When I was a littie boy 

I was afraid to go to bed, 

I thought I saw black witches 
And sometimes a goblin’s head. 


When I was a little boy 

And heard a creaking on the stair 
I would jerk the cover up 

And hurriedly repeat my prayer. 


When I was a little boy, 

I remember one night, when 

I was scared as I could be... 

But I’m brave now, because I’m 
ten! 


Spring Cleaning 
CLARA G, CORNELL 
Today I’ve been spring-cleaning 
And working very hard —- 
Not cleaning house as Mother does, 
But tidying up the yard. 


It’s fun, for when I clear the leaves 
From off the flower beds 

I’m sure to find some daring bulbs 
A-poking up their heads. 

And sometimes in the sheltered 

nook 

Where Mother’s violets grow 

I'll find a white one in full bloom, 


All set to say, “Hello!” 


Hopping Robins 


BERTHA REYNODS HUDELSON 


The robins hop across our grass 

While I watch through the window 
glass. 

They hop and listen, look around, 

Then pull fat worms from out the 
ground. 


Helen 
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Those Goblins Roun’ My Bed 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


One winter nite my mother telled 
That poem Riley rote about 
Those scary goblins that he knowed 
“Would git you ef you don’t 
watch out.” 


And then she tucked me into bed 
And smiled and tooked away the 
lite; 
And I was left there all alone 
To peek into the darkest nite. 


I must have gone to sleep I guess 
For sure as I’m alive, I saw, 

A great big goblin with green eyes, 
With lots and lots of gapping jaw. 


And nen there was another one, 
And he, too, had the biggest head, 
And nen before I knowed a thing, 
He’d jumped right there upon 
my bed. 


He pointed with queer goblin hands, 
He winked those goblin eyes at 
me, 
He seemed to be one gra big mouth, 
I was afraid he’d swallow me. 


And so I cried with all my mite, 
I was so brimming full of fear; 
And nen mamma comed running in 
And said, “What is the matter 
dear?” 


And then I tried to point ’em out, 
That awful scary hoodlum band, 
But my mamma — she only laughed, 
And gently tooked me by the 
hand. 


“You only dreamed that they were 


there.” 
Yes, them’s the words she surely 
said; 
But I still thinked those goblins 
jumped 


Kerplunk, kerplunk, upon my bed. 


A Father's Advice 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


To thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night 
the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man 
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A Border of Swans 
lr YOU wish to make a border 


of swans or ducks for your primary 
grades you can easily do it in a very 
short time with a glass slide projec- 
tor. Draw one swan or duck on a 
glass slide then project it up on your 
room just where you want the border 
and trace it. After one is traced move 
the projector a little way and you 
trace another one and so on until 


your border is complete. 
—HELEN C, LARGE 


Small Necked Bottle Garden 
Eiacu PUPIL in my class 


brought to school a small necked 
bottle. Some were vinegar bottles, 
wine jugs, olive bottles and other 
kinds that had a small neck. In 
order to start the garden each child 
dropped some pebbles in the bottles 
for drainage then they put in some 
soil. Next they took a piece of wire 
to take the place of forceps and 
lowered their begonia or any plant 
they wished to drop in on the soil. 
Some of the children brought from 
their homes different plants. Some 
brought petunia seeds also seeds 
from oranges and grapefruit. They 
enjoyed seeing their plants grow up 
in the bottle. They put a little water 
in once in a while to keep them 
growing. The plants grew rapidly in 
the cozy shelter of the warm glass 
walls. —HELEN C, LARGE 


Easter Egg Decorations 
(Page 41) 


Tue attractiveness of these 
Easter silhouettes comes with three 
bright colors. We think of sil- 
houettes as being of necessity cut 
from black paper; these are in colors, 
purchased at any art store or 
school supply house. They come in 
5’ square packages, of 100. Tech- 
nically they are called Cutting 
Papers, coated, and are used in 
kindergartens. As their reverse sides 
are white, the silhouettes of birds, 
chicks and bunnies can easily be 
traced. Cut egg shapes from white 
or correspondingly-toned, construc- 
tion paper and “‘streak’”’ edges same 
colors as silhouettes. Cut silhouettes 
with sharp scissors and paste care- 
fully. Any Easter sentiment may be 
crayoned on reverse side. 


Judges Chosen For “America The 
Beautiful’’ Contest 


A BOARD of five nationally 
prominent art editors will select the 
winners in America’s greatest art 
competition for elementary school 
pupils, the “America the Beautiful” 
crayon contest, which closes Febru- 
ary 28th. 

Thousands 
over 


of entries from all 
the country have been re- 
ceived by the contest’s sponsor, The 
Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. School children from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade 
have submitted original crayon 
drawings in competition for nine 
national and 423 state awards. 
State and national awards will 
be made to the young artists who 
create the most outstanding works 
in each grade with $500 government 
bonds going to each of the nine 
national winners. Bronze plaques 
will be awarded state winners. 
The board of judges is composed 
of Kenneth Stuart, art editor of 
The Saturday Evening Post; Max 
Kittle, art editor of Farm Journal; 
Ralph Ellsworth, art editor of Par- 
ents’ Magazine; George W. Finne- 
gan, art editor of The Woman’s 
Home Companion and Vaughn Flan- 
nery, art consultant of Pathfinder. 


The Brave Little Lamb 
(From Page 49) 


instead of going over the wall, she 
went through a small hole between 
the stones, into a patch of barberry 
on the far side. 

The thorns cn the barberry hurt, 
and Lamby was scared. Oh very 
scared! But her trick had succeeded, 
for the big wolf had come full tilt 
into the small hole. He had jarred 
the stones loose, and down they 
came, pinning him as though in a 
trap. 

Lamby raced back through the 
bent wicket into the shed. Mr. 
Brown, with his lantern, came out 
to search for the wolf. Jimmy was 
scurrying behind him. 

“Look here, Jimmy,” said his 
father, “that old wolf nearly got 
in. Fortunately something scared 
him away. From now on, we’ll put 
up the iron grills every night, so no 
one can get in or out. I’d like to know 
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what scared the old wolf away, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Next morning when they found 
Mr. Wolf, under the pile of stones 


everyone was glad, for he had 
stolen so many young lambs. But to 
this day, they will wonder how such 
a smart wolf got caught so easily. 


Easter Egg Express 
(Page 38) 


A COLORFUL yet easy to make 
black board border may be made 
from the Easter Express patterns. 
Use colored construction paper 
scraps in brighter Easter com- 
binations. This is a good project in 
which to study color combinations. 
The words Easter Egg Express may 
be lettered on the cars with crayons 
or with letters cut from paper. The 
eggs may be plain colors or the in- 
dividual child may like to decorate 
his eggs by various patterns, stripes 
or bands of contrasting color. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 39) 

Susan remembers the safety rules 
for a medicine chest. Do you know 
the rules of safety to be followed 
in the use of a medicine chest? 

Here are some rules and there may 
be others that you can add tothislist: 

1. Never touch anything in the 
medicine cabinet without permission 
— it is not a toy! 

2. Always keep poison medicines 
on top shelf with labels in position 
for easy reading. What mark is there 
on a bottle containing poison which 
warns people of danger? 

3. Keep a good supply of first aid 
needs in easy reach on the shelves. 

4. Never take anything from the 
cabinet in the dark — be sure and 
turn on a light first. 

5. Always look carefully at the 
label on anything you need to use 
and read directions thoroughly. 

6. Keep medicine cabinet neat 
and well stocked. 

Color the Poster: 

Color the background light blue 

with a dark blue for the floor. 


Susan’s hair is light brown, her hair- 
bow rose pink; her dréss a light pink 
with rose pink dots. Pink hose and 
white shoes and medicine chest. 
Use bright colors for the caps and 
labels on bottles. 
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Primary Reading Seat Work 
(Page 32) 

The object of these simple ques- 
tions and answers is to test the 
child’s ability to read and under- 
stand simple sentences. An added 
interest in this lesson is that it 
deals with the familiar character of 
Peter Rabbit. 

Before coloring the picture, we 
would suggest that the pupils of the 
eyes be made black, leaving a tiny 
highlight of white in the center of 
each. The open mouth may be made 
dark red shaded black. 


Primary Number Seat Work 
(Page 33) 

This page of simple number work 
includes various combinations be- 
tween two and ten. The last para- 
graph is a little challgenge consisting 
of three numbers, but very easy to 
solve. The pupils in the class might 
make up problems involving animals 
and birds (not necessarily in verse 
form) as: The little horse said, 

“two miles and four miles are....,” 
— or — The old brown cow said, 
“three buckets of milk and two 
buckets of milk are 


Scrap Book 
(Page 40) 

Here is a problem that was made 
up recently by a group of Girls 
Scouts. We thought we would like 
to pass it on to you at this time. 

The illustrations show the vari- 
ous steps in making an attractive 
scrap book. Materials required are 
a pack of typing paper, cardboard 
for covers, and a piece of cotton 
cloth (plain or figured) 614 x 18-34. 
See figure 3 --when B is pasted 
down neatly, the top edge of B will 
almost come to the top of the fold 
of A. You will need a nail and ham- 
mer, a needle and stout thread, two 
sheets of colored paper 9 x 10 (these 
can be cut from 9 x 12 inch sheets) 
two pieces of tinted lining paper 8% 
vertical and 834 horizontal measure- 
ment, scissors, paste, ruler, pencil, 
etc. 

Crease the cloth down the center 
so the % space will come exactly 
down the middle. It would be wise 


to fit each piece upon the next. 


before pasting parts together. 
Turn and paste edges of colored 
cover paper to inside of covers. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Turn side edge in first, —K. Then 
turn up base, —L -- and mitre 
corner before pasting down. See 
how the mitre does not come to the 
very corner of the colored paper. 
Next, paste down the top edge. 

The reason we suggest marking an 
X at the top of the wrong side of the 
covering paper is to prevent any 
mistakes. The paper being almost 
square, the top and side might be 
confused at time of pasting. 

Mark the left side of the com- 
pleted cover for stitching, just as 
you did the pack of typing paper. 
Holes need not be punched. 
with darning 
Start at 


Sew 
needle yarn. 
sewing upwards. 
Then sew all the way down and 
come back to the center. Tie ends 
in bow. Decorate cover with cut-out 


picture or painted design. 


The Pugnacious Child 


(From Page 5) 


center, 


sibly one or two years and are 
mentally slow. Thus they are chron- 
ologically older than some of their 
classmates and not being able to 
excell in studies wish to “show off” 
to the younger ones by fighting. It is 
more difficult to reason with these 
children who lack reasoning power 
to any extent. 

The solutions to these problems 
are difficult to explain because every 
case must be dealt with differently 
and individually, but here again are 
conditions common to all. 

1. Check with school physician 
and nurse as well as with the parents 
to determine any physical tendency 
to defects which would make the 
child pugnacious. 

Make use of mental, psycho- 
logical, and other available tests for 
same reason. 

3. Understand the child thoroughy 
as possible through observations, 
talks with him and with others who 
have been in contact with him. Get 


other children’s viewpoints on the 
subject without their knowing your 
purpose. 

In conclusion try to point out to 
him that fighting does not lead to 
good citizenship and popularity with 
his playmates. Now that the war is 
over, we trust that the idea of fight- 
ing as a requisite of a hero will 
become less popular as depicted in 
the movies, in comics and in chil- 
dren’s stories. 


National College of Education 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper E lementary Grades, Children’s 
demonstration school and observation cen- 
ter. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Mid-year term: Feb. 3, Summer term: 
June 20 
Write for catalog 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Box 712C, Evanston, Il. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HWENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 
in Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Ine. 


922 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST? 


1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire west, 
which pay the highest salaries. 


FREE ENROLLMENT. 


Calif., Wash., Ore., 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY. 


5. NATL. BANK BLDG 


LLIAM RUFFER Pw O 


including 
Unexcelled Service. 
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| 
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Prompt Service for the Southwest 
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1906 
Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in West. 


The perfect medium for 

modeling attractive little 

animals, birds and other 

decorative figures that are 
popular. 


OLAS. 


TRADE MARK 


Plasteline Comes in 


Ten Different Colors 


156) Cream 
156B Gray Green 


156N Yellow With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
156A Terra Cotta (Red LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
156T Light Brown of such figures. 


156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color — 
PLASTELINE RETAINS TES so that the models 

156R Blue may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
156C =Dark Brown their attractiveness. 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 


' PLASTELIUNE is universally used in schools because it is 
156Z Assorted, four colors, 


: 2x so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
; Ib. each, Cream, Terra 


caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
Dark Brown, $0.40 over — just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 


the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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